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Pd 
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Alternating  Direction  Implicit 
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Best  Cmise  Mach  Number 
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Compressor  Research  Facility 
Discrete  Fourier  Transform 
Favre-Averaged  Navier-Stokes  Equations 
Flow  Analysis  Software  Toolkit 
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Integrated  High  Performance  Turbine  Engine  Technology 
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Newton  (kg-m/sec^) 

NASA 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

NS 

Near-Stall 

ONX 

On-Design  Jet  Engine  Software  Package 

Pa 

Pascal  (N/m^) 

PDE 

Partial  Differential  Equation 

PE 

Peak  Efficiency 

PS 

Pressure  Surface 

RANS 

Reynolds-Averaged  Navier-Stokes  Equations 
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Revolutions 

RMS 
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SFT 

Spatial  Fourier  Transform 

SS 
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STP 

Sea-Level  Standard  Temperature  and  Pressure 

TE 

Trailing  Edge 
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Abstract 


The  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  and  clearance  levels  on  the  performance,  flowfield,  and  stall 
characteristics  of  a  transonic  axial-flow  compressor  rotor  were  experimentally  and  numerically  de¬ 
termined.  A  theory  and  mechanism  for  relocation  of  blockage  in  the  rotor  tip  region  was  developed. 
A  two-stage  compressor  with  no  inlet  guide  vanes  was  tested  in  the  Wright  Laboratories  Compres¬ 
sor  Research  Facility  located  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  The  first-stage  rotor  was 
unswept  and  was  tested  for  an  optimum  tip  clearance  with  variations  in  stepped  gaps  machined  into 
the  casing  near  the  aft  tip  region  of  the  rotor.  Nine  casing  geometries  were  investigated  consisting  of 
three  step  profiles  at  each  of  three  clearance  levels.  For  small  and  intermediate  clearances,  stepped 
tip  gaps  were  found  to  improve  pressure  ratio,  efficiency,  and  flow  range  for  most  operating  condi¬ 
tions.  At  100%  design  rotor  speed,  stepped  tip  gaps  produced  a  doubling  of  mass  flow  range  with  as 
much  as  a  2.0%  increase  in  mass  flow  and  a  1.5%  improvement  in  efficiency.  The  flowfield  charac¬ 
teristics  associated  with  performance  improvements  were  experimentally  and  numerically  analyzed. 
Stepped  tip  gaps  were  found  to  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  stall  characteristics  of  the  rotor;  the 
stability  characteristics  attributable  to  tip  geometry  were  determined  by  the  clearance  over  the  for¬ 
ward  portion  of  the  rotor  blade.  This  study  provides  guidelines  for  engineers  to  improve  compressor 
performance  for  an  existing  design  by  applying  an  optimum  casing  profile. 
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Stepped  Tip  Gap  Effects  on  a  lk*ansonic  Axial-Flow 

Compressor  Rotor 


Chapter  1  -  Introduction 

Propulsion  systems  for  aircraft  have  evolved  for  decades.  Using  propellers  driven  by  internal 
combustion  engines,  the  Wright  Flyer  changed  the  world  with  the  first  successful  demonstration  of 
controlled,  powered  flight.  As  aeronautical  science  matured,  the  power  and  efficiency  of  propeller 
systems  rapidly  improved,  and  aircraft  flew  higher,  faster,  and  farther.  However,  pilots  and  engi¬ 
neers  soon  found  propeller-driven  aircraft  to  have  practical  aerodynamic  limits  that  prevented  their 
use  in  higher  and  faster  flight  regimes.  A  larger  flight  envelope  would  require  development  of  a  sub¬ 
stantially  new  and  different  propulsion  system  —  this  regime  would  belong  to  the  turbojet  engine. 

Whittle’s  revolutionary  invention  of  the  turbojet  engine  (Scott  [80]  ;  Hawthorne  [41] )  in  the 
1930s  introduced  the  basic  technology  that  would  prove  to  be  the  mainstay  of  modem  aviation.  The 
concept  of  the  jet  engine  was  theorized  long  before  Whittle,  but  he  was  the  first  to  envision  and  apply 
the  compressor-turbine  pair  to  produce  a  viable  jet  propulsion  system.  Despite  initially  adverse 
publicity,  the  turbojet  engine  eventually  gained  widespread  acceptance  for  military  and  commercial 
aviation.  Variations  of  the  basic  concept  produced  the  turbofan  and  turboprop  engines  which  allowed 
the  compressor-turbine  propulsion  system  also  to  compete  in  the  lower  and  slower  flight  regimes 
traditionally  reserved  for  internal  combustion-driven  propeller  systems.  Improvements  in  thrast  and 
efficiency  allowed  the  turbojet  engine  to  become  the  dominant  propulsion  system  for  the  jet  age. 

The  evolutionary  process  of  the  jet  engine  continues  today.  The  turbojet  engine  can  now  pro¬ 
pel  aircraft  to  altitudes  and  airspeeds  for  which  the  compressor-turbine  pair  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  sustained  airbreathing  propulsion;  such  is  the  concept  and  regime  of  ramjet  and  scramjet  en- 
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gines  (Heiser  and  Pratt  [42] ).  In  another  application,  ultrahigh  bypass  turbofan  engines  are  being 
studied  for  use  on  many  commercial  aircraft  (Brines  [14] ).  Additionally,  thrust  vectoring  of  turbo¬ 
jet  exhaust  promises  substantial  performance  improvement  for  fighter  aircraft  (Ashley  [10]  ).  All 
of  these  research  programs  share  the  gas  turbine-driven  Jet  engine  as  the  focal  point. 

Evolutionary  improvement  of  basic  turbojet  technology  will  benefit  the  propulsion  systems 
for  essentially  every  region  of  the  atmospheric  flight  envelope,  and  any  improvement  will  be  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  quantities  of  Jet  engines  employed.  Although  Jet  engine  hardware  has  existed  for 
years,  a  complete  understanding  of  the  physical  processes  occurring  internally  is  lacking.  Since  con¬ 
tinued  evolution  requires  thorough  understanding  of  the  processes  involved.  Jet  engine  components 
and  the  physics  of  their  operation  are  the  focus  of  ongoing  research. 

1.1  Program  for  Improvement  —  IHPTET 

A  current  initiative  guiding  the  research  of  Jet  engine  components  is  the  Integrated  High  Per¬ 
formance  Turbine  Engine  Technology  (IHPTET)  program  (Grier  [34]  ;  Valenti  [87]  ).  This  Joint 
venture  between  U.S.  government  and  industry  began  in  1988,  and  it  calls  for  doubling  the  thrust- 
to-weight  ratio  of  1987  turbine  engine  technology  by  the  year  2003.  The  IHPTET  program  aims  for 
similar  results  in  three  classes  of  engines  (Valenti  [87] ):  1)  turbojet  and  turbofans  used  in  most  mil¬ 
itary  and  large  transport  aircraft,  2)  turboshafts  and  turboprops  used  in  helicopters  and  small  trans¬ 
port  aircraft,  and  3)  expendable  engines  used  in  missiles  and  drones.  Fortunately,  due  to  similar 
technology  between  classes,  efforts  aimed  at  one  class  of  engine  are  often  applicable  to  the  others. 

The  IHPTET  program  is  to  accomplish  its  mission  in  three  phases,  with  each  phase  contributing 
approximately  one-third  of  the  proposed  overall  improvement.  The  first  phase,  completed  in  1991, 
resulted  in  the  F119  engine  which  is  the  powerplant  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  next  generation  F-22 
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fighter.  The  second  phase  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1997,  and  the  final  phase  will  close  the 
program  in  2003.  The  program  may  produce  radically  different  and  innovative  engine  technology. 

A  logical  approach  for  doubling  the  thrast-to-weight  ratio  of  an  engine  is  to  reduce  its  weight 
by  half  while  maintaining  the  same  amount  of  thrust.  Since  the  compressor  comprises  most  of  the 
mass  of  an  engine,  steps  at  reducing  the  number  of  stages  and  the  number  of  blades  per  stage  are 
obvious  objectives.  However,  the  compressor  must  still  deliver  the  same  mass  flow  with  the  same 
pressure  rise  as  its  larger  counterpart;  its  work  requirements  are  unchanged.  Therefore,  the  smaller 
compressor  becomes  highly  loaded,  with  associated  physical  limitations  and  flow  phenomena.  A 
look  at  compressor  theory  will  help  explain  these  effects  and  some  of  the  relevant  problems  facing 
the  IHPTET  program. 

1.2  Elementary  Theory  of  Compressor  Work 

From  an  application  of  the  first  law  of  classical  thermodynamics  (i.e.,  conservation  of  energy) 
for  an  open  system,  the  work  rate  done  by  a  compressor  rotor  on  a  thermally  and  calorically  perfect 
gas  is  expressed  as 

W  =  rh{ho2  -  hoi)  =  rhCp{To2  -  Toi)  (1) 

where  rh  is  the  mass  flow  rate,  /loi  and  ho2  are  the  stagnation  enthalpies  at  the  rotor  inlet  and 
exit,  respectively,  Cp  is  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure,  and  Tqi  and  T02  are  the  stagnation 
temperatures  at  the  rotor  inlet  and  exit,  respectively. 

From  the  conservation  of  angular  momentum  for  simplified  two-dimensional  mean-radius  uni¬ 
form  flow,  the  Euler  pump  equation  (Cohen  et  al.  [17] )  relates  work  rate  to  the  key  factors  of  the 
compression  process 

W  -  m{Um2Ce2  -  UmiCei )  (2) 
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where  Um\  and  Um2  are  the  blade  velocities  at  the  rotor  mean  radius  for  the  rotor  inlet  and  exit, 
respectively,  and  Cei  and  C02  are  the  absolute  tangential  air  velocities  at  the  rotor  inlet  and  exit,  re¬ 
spectively.  After  dividing  Equation  2  through  by  mass  flow  and  using  known  relations  for  geometry 
(see  Figure  1),  the  specific  power  input  for  a  rotor  with  constant  axial  velocity,  Cai  =  Ca2  =  Ca, 

and  negligible  change  in  mean  radius  is 

W 

AFF  =  —  =  UmCaitan  Pi  —  tan  ^2)  (3) 

m 

where  Pi  and  P2  are  the  relative  air  angles  at  the  rotor  inlet  and  exit,  respectively. 


C  Inlet  Flow 

a 

T 


Inlet  Guide  Vane  Leading  Edge 


With  no  inlet  guide  vanes, 
Ci=C,,=  C3 
a,  =  0 


Figure  1.  \blocity  Diagram  for  Single  Stage  Compressor 
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According  to  Equation  3,  to  maximize  compressor  work  capacity,  the  rotor  should  operate  at 
high  rotational  speed,  large  axial  flow  velocity,  and  the  greatest  permissible  flow  turning  angle. 
Recognizing  these  basic  factors  and  exploiting  them,  engineers  made  giant  leaps  in  turbojet  engine 
capabilities.  For  example.  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology  (Aboulafia  [4]  )  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  progression  of  thrust-to-weight  ratios.  In  the  early  1950s,  turbojet  thrast-to-weight  ratios  of 
3.5  were  common.  By  the  1960s,  the  typical  F-4  fighter  had  turbojet  engines  with  thrast-to-weight 
ratios  of  4.5;  similarly,  the  engines  used  in  larger  aircraft  such  as  the  B-52H  had  thrast-to-weight 
ratios  of  4.4.  However,  by  1987  the  engines  powering  the  U.S.  front-line  fighters  had  achieved 
thrast-to-weight  ratios  of  7.0  or  greater.  Doubling  this  capacity  by  the  year  2003  is  an  ambitious 
task  as  compressors  have  evolved  into  machines  where  compressibility  effects,  flow  choking,  and 
blade  stall  are  severely  limiting  factors. 

1.3  Limiting  Factors  —  Ti-ansonic  Flow  and  Stall 

The  flow  velocity  relative  to  the  blade,  V\  and  V2  in  Figure  1,  depends  on  the  axial  flow 
velocity  and  the  rotor  speed.  The  axial  flow  velocity,  Ca,  is  a  function  of  the  mass  flow,  m,  static 
density,  p,  and  frontal  area.  A,  at  the  rotor  inlet. 

di  =  pCaA  (4) 

To  achieve  a  large  axial  velocity,  large  mass  flow  per  unit  frontal  area  is  desired.  The  frontal  area  of 
a  compressor  is  a  function  of  the  rotor  tip,  r*,  and  hub^  r^,  radii. 

A  =  Tt(rl  -  rl)  (5) 

With  a  constant  rotor  hub  radius,  a  reduced  frontal  area  requires  a  reduced  rotor  tip  radius  which  aids 
in  reducing  the  weight  of  the  compressor.  These  features  create  a  condition  of  high  throughflow; 
however,  a  reduced  radius  also  results  in  a  slower  mean  blade  speed  which  must  be  countered  with 
increased  rotational  speed. 
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As  rotor  rotational  speed  and  throughflow  are  increased,  the  threshold  of  sonic  relative  flow  is 
often  exceeded.  For  this  condition,  the  airflow  relative  to  the  rotor  travels  faster  than  the  localized 
speed  of  sound  at  various  locations  along  the  rotor  blade.  The  flow  will  tend  to  be  supersonic  at 
the  blade  tips,  subsonic  near  the  hub,  with  an  inherent  transonic  flow  regime  bridging  the  extremes. 
Rotors  designed  to  operate  at  these  flow  conditions  are  termed  transonic. 

Compressibility  effects  are  significant  for  transonic  compressors.  Flow  disturbances  cause 
oblique  and  normal  shock  waves  to  form  near  the  tips  and  leading  edges  of  rotor  blades  and  within 
blade  passages.  These  discontinuities,  when  interacting  with  other  flow  features  near  the  engine 
casing,  produce  blockage  which  inhibits  mass  flow  through  the  compressor  and  effects  losses  in  the 
flow  passage.  These  interactions  are  very  complex  and  not  completely  understood,  and  they  will  be 
addressed  in  detail  in  Chapter  2. 

Due  to  the  losses  associated  with  the  complex  interactions  of  transonic  and  supersonic  flow, 
it  is  desirable  to  delay  the  onset  of  these  flows  as  much  as  possible.  As  done  with  aircraft  wings, 
rotor  blades  can  be  swept  to  lessen  the  effects  of  transonic  flow  in  compressors.  The  Air  Force  and 
Navy  are  currently  pursuing  swept  compressor  blades  to  reduce  shock  losses  in  their  next  generation 
engines  (Valenti  [87] ).  However,  to  obtain  more  work  from  the  rotor  with  less  hardware,  a  practical 
limit  is  reached  where  the  flow  is  sonic  regardless  of  sweep.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  increased  rotor  speed  and  axial  velocity  often  result  in  transonic  flow  which  creates  additional 
problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  during  design. 

Transonic  compressor  designs  must  also  consider  performance  during  inevitable  off-design 
operation  since  these  conditions  can  adversely  affect  the  loading  of  rotor  blades.  Increasing  the 
rotation  rate  without  an  increase  in  mass  flow  has  the  inherent  effect  of  increasing  the  flow  incidence 
angle  of  the  rotor  as  seen  in  Figure  2.  Since  the  trailing  edge  relative  air  angle  varies  little  with 

change  in  incidence  (Cohen  et  al.  [17]  ;  Hill  and  Peterson  [43] ),  increased  rotor  speed  results  in  a 
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Figure  2.  Effect  of  Rotor  Speed  on  Incidence  Angle 

larger  flow  turning  angle.  Generally,  this  increase  is  acceptable  provided  the  flow  has  not  already 
been  excessively  turned. 

Turning  angle  is  directly  associated  with  stall  as  a  limiting  factor  for  compressor  performance 
and  work  capacity.  As  the  turning  angle  (i.e.,  loading)  is  increased,  an  adverse  pressure  gradient  is 
created  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  blade.  This  adverse  pressure  gradient  causes  flow  separation 
of  the  attached  boundary  layer  (Hill  and  Peterson  [43] ).  Separation  begins  at  the  blade  trailing  edge 
and  progresses  to  the  leading  edge  with  increased  angle-of-attack.  When  too  much  flow  turning  is 
attempted,  a  critical  turning  angle  is  achieved  wherein  the  flow  separates  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
blade  and  full  stall  occurs.  Transonic  rotor  blades  also  are  susceptible  to  shock-induced  boundary 
layer  separation;  the  adverse  pressure  gradient  across  a  shock  wave  that  is  normal  to  the  suction 
surface  of  a  blade  induces  flow  separation  and  stall.  For  any  case,  the  loading  of  the  blade  is  limited 
by  stall. 

1.4  Operating  Range  and  Performance 

Stall  and  other  performance  measures  are  explained  in  a  macroscopic  sense  with  a  compressor 
map.  A  typical  map  for  a  single-stage  transonic  compressor  is  shown  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  3.  Transonic  Compressor  Map  [Adapted  from  Wennerstrom  et  al.  [95]  ] 


Note  that  as  mass  flow  is  decreased  along  any  constant  rotor  speed  line,  a  stall  limit  is  ap¬ 
proached.  Likewise,  if  the  mass  flow  is  increased  with  rotor  speed  held  constant,  the  choking  limit 
is  approached.  The  difference  between  these  two  mass  flow  extremes  is  designated  the  flow  range 
of  operation  for  a  given  speed.  Similarly,  the  stall  limit  is  approached  for  an  increase  in  rotor  speed 
with  mass  flow  held  constant.  The  difference  between  the  stalling  and  design  pressure  ratios  as  a 
fraction  of  the  design  pressure  ratio  at  a  constant  mass  flow  is  traditionally  defined  as  the  stall  mar¬ 
gin.  This  margin  permits  excursions  beyond  design  rotor  speed  (hence  loading  and  pressure  ratio) 
at  a  constant  mass  flow. 
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Additional  trends  of  a  transonic  compressor  can  be  identified  with  a  compressor  map.  If  both 
mass  flow  and  rotor  speed  are  increased,  the  total  pressure  ratio  of  the  compressor  increases  as 
previously  discussed.  Unfortunately,  the  flow  range  decreases  with  increasing  rotor  speed.  For 
the  extreme  case  of  fast  rotor  speed  with  large  mass  flow,  the  compressor  operates  in  a  small  flow 
range  between  stall  and  choking.  Such  is  the  case  for  many  modem  transonic  compressors.  Notice 
also  that  peak  efficiency  tends  to  decrease  with  increased  rotor  speed.  This  decrease  is  primarily 
due  to  blockage  and  losses  associated  with  the  complex  transonic  flow  interactions  in  the  tip  region 
mentioned  earlier. 

The  operating  regime  for  transonic  compressors  appears  to  be  at  odds  with  efficiency  and  tol¬ 
erance  for  off-design  conditions.  Ultimately,  a  design  is  sought  that  combines  the  desirable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  large  work  capacity  (i.e.,  large  mjA,  rotor  speed,  and  pressure  ratio)  with  ample  flow 
range  and  stall  margin  while  operating  at  peak  efficiency.  A  design  having  these  attributes  is  elusive. 
Solving  this  problem  is  the  subject  of  current  research. 

1.5  Current  Research  Focus  —  DeHnition  of  Problem 

Rotors  have  progressed  into  realms  where  transonic  flow,  shock  waves,  choking,  and  stall  are 
of  serious  concern.  These  factors  must  be  understood  and  surmounted  if  doubling  compressor  ca¬ 
pacity  is  to  be  achieved.  Many  ingenious  ideas  have  been  tried  to  squeeze  extra  thrust  from  turbo¬ 
machinery;  Wfennerstrom  [94]  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  these  efforts.  Additionally,  a  large 
volume  of  information  is  available  from  testing  of  low-speed  compressors  and  two-dimensional 
cascades;  the  details  of  those  studies  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation.  However,  Day  and 
Freeman  [27]  state  that  low-speed  testing  is  an  effective  means  of  obtaining  insight  into  the  behav¬ 
ior  of  high-speed  machines,  so  relevant  studies  in  low-speed  compressors  will  be  included  where 
additional  insight  is  necessary. 
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From  the  numerous  past  and  current  research  efforts,  one  thing  is  clearly  evident  —  one  of 
the  main  factors  influencing  compressor  capabilities  is  the  clearance  between  the  rotor  tip  and  the 
engine  casing.  The  f lowfield  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rotor  tip  is  known  to  be  a  source  of  flow  distur¬ 
bance  that  strongly  affects  the  physics  and  losses  in  compressors  (Cumpsty  [22]  ;  Freeman  [32]  ; 
Lakshminarayana  [55]  ;  Lakshminarayana  et  al.  [58]  ;  Moyle  [67]  ;  Peacock[69] ).  Tip  clearance 
flow  interactions  effect  regions  of  blockage  which  alter  the  throughflow  and  hence  the  choking, 
stall,  and  overall  performance  characteristics  of  the  compressor.  When  a  compressor  is  transonic, 
these  effects  are  magnified  and  can  be  a  large  source  of  pressure  loss  and  performance  degradation. 
Understanding  tip  clearance  effects  is  key  to  the  IHPTET  program. 

1.5.1  Thesis  Statement 

This  dissertation  focuses  on  tip  gap  effects  in  transonic  axial-flow  compressors  to  support  the 
primary  goal  of  relocating  the  inherent  tip  region  blockage  to  benefit  compressor  performance.  In 
particular,  it  addresses  the  effect  of  tip  clearance  size  and  geometry  on  blockage,  stall,  efficiency, 
pressure  rise,  and  flow  range  of  a  modem  prototype  compressor,  the  Advanced  Damping  Low  As¬ 
pect  Ratio  Fan  (ADLARF).  The  problem  is  addressed  from  a  system  performance  perspective  in 
addition  to  the  detailed  study  of  the  tip  region  flowfield  associated  with  stall,  peak  efficiency,  and 
choking.  Stepped  tip  gap  configurations  are  evaluated  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  altering 
the  blockage  for  improved  compressor  performance. 

The  background  necessary  to  understand  the  aerodynamics  of  the  tip  region  is  presented  in 
Chapter  2;  the  theory  associated  with  blockage  relocation  is  developed  in  Chapter  3.  The  experi¬ 
mental  and  computational  details  associated  with  this  research  are  presented  in  Chapter  4  and  Chap¬ 
ter  5,  respectively.  The  results  of  this  research  regarding  the  effects  of  tip  geometry  on  rotor  per¬ 
formance,  flowfield  and  stall  characteristics  are  detailed,  respectively,  in  Chapters  6,  7,  and  8.  In 
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Chapter  9,  conclusions  are  drawn  regarding  the  effects  of  tip  geometry  on  transonic  rotor  operation, 
and  recommendations  are  given  for  future  research  and  compressor  designs. 


1.5.2  Research  Objectives 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  in  the  previous  sections,  the  objectives  of  this  research  were  to: 

1.  Expand  the  experimental  data  available  in  the  open  literature  for  transonic  axial-flow 
compressor  rotors. 

2.  Determine  the  effects  of  tip  clearance  on  performance,  flowfield,  and  rotor  stall  characteristics; 
evaluate  the  possible  existence  of  an  optimum  tip  gap. 

3.  Determine  the  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  on  performance,  flowfield,  and  rotor  stall 
characteristics. 

4.  Identify  key  geometric  bounds  and  candidates  deserving  additional  study  and  optimization  for 
future  numerical  and  analytical  models. 

5.  Provide  guidance  to  compressor  designers  that  will  aid  the  IHPTET  program  goal  of  doubling 
thrust-to- weight  ratio  of  turbojet  engines. 

1.6  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  factors  influencing  the  evolution  of  turbojet  engines  and  compressors  were 
introduced,  and  compressor  performance  was  explained  with  elementary  theory.  Finally,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  this  dissertation  was  stated,  and  the  research  objectives  were  defined.  In  the  following  chap¬ 
ter,  the  background  of  research  leading  to  this  dissertation  is  discussed. 
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Chapter  2  -  Background 


2.1  Overview  of  Tip  Gap  Aerodynamics 

The  flowfield  in  the  tip  region  of  axial-flow  compressors  has  been  studied  for  decades.  The 
flow  is  a  three-dimensional  phenomenon  comprised  of  the  complex  interactions  between  the  tip 
leakage  vortex,  the  turbulent  endwall  and  blade  boundary  layers,  and  often  times  shock  waves  dis¬ 
torted  by  radial  and  rotational  effects.  Suder  and  Celestina  [86] ,  Puterbaugh  [71] ,  Puterbaugh  and 
Brendel  [72]  ,  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  ,  and  Sellin  et  al.  [81]  provide  detailed  characterization  of  these 
flow  structures  and  their  interactions. 

The  rotor  tip  clearance  is  a  major  factor  controlling  the  level  of  interaction  of  the  various  flow 
phenomena  in  the  tip  region,  but  loss  effects  also  extend  beyond  that  region.  Large  pockets  of  low- 
energy  fluid  are  created  by  the  interacting  flows,  and  these  pockets  alter  the  flow  throughout  the 
rotor  cavity.  Altered  flow  often  creates  greater  adverse  pressure  gradients  on  the  suction  surfaces 
of  rotor  blades  which  lead  to  flow  separation  and  stall. 

Flow  separation  and  overall  performance  are  interrelated.  Blade  loading  and  mass  flow  range 
are  limited  by  stall,  an  advanced  case  of  flow  separation;  efficiency  is  also  degraded  by  partial 
flow  separation.  If  separation  can  be  mitigated  or  controlled,  compressor  performance  and  work 
capacity  will  improve.  Therefore,  tip  gap  effects  on  blockage,  flow  separation,  and  performance 
merit  detailed  examination.  A  look  at  the  flowfield  in  the  tip  region  will  illuminate  the  key  factors 
and  processes  of  tip  gap  aerodynamics. 

2.2  Tip  Region  Flowfield  and  Interactions 

Several  flow  phenomena  exist  in  the  tip  region  of  a  compressor  rotor.  Boundary  layers  exist 
on  the  blades  and  on  the  engine  casing.  These  flow  regions  interact  with  the  tip  leakage  vortex 
generated  when  air  escapes  from  the  pressure  side  to  the  suction  side  of  a  blade  through  the  tip 
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gap.  Many  times,  these  flows  are  further  complicated  by  interacting  with  oblique  and  normal  shock 
waves  protmding  into  the  passage. 


2.2.1  Boundary  Layers 

The  characteristics  of  endwall  and  blade  boundary  layers  is  well  documented  (Abdalla  and 
Soundranayagam  [2]  ;  Bettner  and  Elrod  [12]  ;  Lakshminarayana  and  Popovski  [56]  ;  Smith  [82]  ; 
Wagner  et  al.  [90]  ;  Wagner  et  al.  [91]  ;  Zhang  and  Lakshminarayana  [103] ).  These  areas  of  high 
viscosity  and  low  kinetic  energy  fluid  are  present  immediately  adjacent  to  the  flow  surfaces.  Outside 
of  these  layers,  the  flow  is  essentially  inviscid.  The  thickness  of  these  layers  increases  with  axial 
coordinate  to  produce  a  ducting  of  flow  away  from  the  engine  casing  and  an  inherent  low- velocity 
wake  aft  of  the  rotor  blade  trailing  edge.  The  endwall  boundary  layer  of  the  tip  region  can  extend 
from  5  to  35  percent  of  span  for  a  first-stage  rotor  (Wagner  et  al.  [91] ).  Likewise,  blade  boundary 
layers  can  extend  pitchwise  up  to  ten  percent  of  chord  length  (Lakshminarayana  and  Popovski  [56] ). 

Boundary  layers  play  a  relatively  larger  role  in  slow-speed  machines  than  in  transonic  com¬ 
pressors  due  to  Reynold’s  number  effect.  Reynolds  number.  Re,  is  defined  by  Incropera  and  De- 

Witt  [46]  as  the  ratio  of  inertial  forces  to  viscous  forces. 

pux 


Re  = 


(6) 


where  p,  u,  and  p  are  the  static  density,  local  velocity,  and  viscosity  of  the  fluid,  respectively,  at 
an  axial  location,  x.  As  velocity  increases,  Reynolds  number  increases  and  inertial  forces  become 
dominant  over  viscous  forces.  Boundary  layers  are  the  result  of  viscous  fluid  shear  adjacent  to  a 
surface  having  a  no-slip  boundary  condition.  In  high-speed  compressors,  inertial  forces  are  domi¬ 
nant  over  viscous  forces,  so  boundary  layers  have  less  influence  than  they  do  in  slow-speed  flows. 
Boundary  layers  are  still  present  in  high-speed  flows,  but  they  are  generally  turbulent  with  inher- 
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ently  increased  momentum  transport  and  vortical  action.  In  high-speed  compressors,  leakage  vor¬ 
tices  and  shocks  are  the  dominant  influences  in  the  tip  region. 

2.2.2  Up  leakage  Vortex 

The  existence  of  tip  leakage  vortices  and  their  influence  is  also  well-documented  (Lakshmi- 
narayana  [54]  ;  Lakshminarayana  [55]  ;  Lakshminarayana  et  al.  [57] ;  Inoue  and  Kuroumaru  [47]  ; 
Inoue  and  Kuroumaru  [49]  ;  Kang  and  Hirsch  [51]  ;  Moyle  [67]  ;  Stauter  [83]  ;  Storer  and  Cump- 
sty  [84] ).  Tip  leakage  vortices  are  large  contributors  to  low-energy  fluid  in  the  tip  region.  A  leakage 
vortex  is  produced  when  a  jet  of  high-velocity  air  leaks  through  the  tip  gap  from  the  high-pressure 
to  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  blade.  After  transiting  the  gap,  the  fluid  rolls  up  into  a  vortex  with 
a  low  axial  velocity  core.  This  core  penetrates  deeply  into  the  rotor  passage  and  is  a  considerable 
source  of  flow  blockage. 

2.2.3  Shock  Waves 

Compressibility  effects  in  the  form  of  shock  waves  become  extremely  influential  for  transonic 
compressors.  Oblique  shock  waves  tend  to  form  near  the  blade  leading  edge,  and  shock  waves 
normal  to  the  flow  typically  span  the  tip  gap.  As  expected  from  compressible  flow  theory  (An¬ 
derson  [7] ),  fluid  decelerates  across  a  shock  wave  creating  a  zone  with  lower  kinetic  energy.  This 
process  adds  to  the  flow  blockage  in  the  tip  region. 

Efforts  by  Epstein  et  al.  [3 1]  and  Wennerstrom  and  Puterbaugh  [96]  to  characterize  the  three- 
dimensional  shock  patterns  and  associated  losses  in  transonic  rotors  had  limited  success.  Epstein 
found  through  modeling  and  experimentation  that  the  three-dimensional  nature  of  shocks  produce 
large  radial  pressure  gradients  and  strong  radial  flows  downstream  of  the  shock  termination;  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  generalize  his  results  since  these  effects  were  not  identified  in  other  rotors.  Simi¬ 
larly,  Vfennerstrom  was  unsuccessful  in  resolving  the  disparity  between  his  calculated  shock  losses 
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and  those  from  experiment.  Later,  Rabe  et  al.  [75]  found  that  shock  waves  cannot  be  studied  in 
isolation  of  endwall  effects;  aerodynamics  in  this  region  require  complex  models. 

2.2.4  Flowfield  Interactions  and  Loading  Effects 

Hoping  to  simplify  the  problem,  engineers  prefer  to  model  each  of  the  tip  region  flow  features 
independently,  but  separating  and  tallying  the  contribution  of  the  various  types  of  flows  in  the  tip 
region  is  a  daunting  task.  In  the  past,  as  explained  by  Kerrebrock  [52]  ,  the  sum  of  the  losses 
calculated  for  each  viscous  flow  type  fell  short  of  the  actual  losses  existing  in  transonic  compressors. 
He  attributed  the  discrepancy  to  the  unfavorable  interaction  of  viscous  flow  with  the  shock  system 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  physical  processes.  Subsequently,  Dring  and  Joslyn  [28,  29] 
showed  that  the  combined  effects  can  be  studied  with  throughflow  analysis,  but  this  approach  lacks 
sufficient  detail  to  characterize  and  improve  compressor  designs.  Detailed  analysis  is  needed. 

The  use  of  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics  (CFD)  is  valuable  in  merging  and  understanding 
the  qualitative  models  for  the  various  types  of  flow  in  the  tip  region.  It  is  particularly  valuable  when 
compressible  flow  modeling  is  necessary,  as  is  the  case  for  transonic  flow  compressors.  To  build 
accurate  models,  precise  measurements  of  the  flowfield  in  the  tip  region  are  necessary.  Collecting 
this  data  requires  high-speed  facilities  and  precision  instruments,  so  it  has  been  restricted  to  a  handful 
of  engine  manufacturers  and  government  research  laboratories.  Nevertheless,  using  experimental 
data  and/or  numerical  modeling,  several  studies  have  addressed  the  interaction  of  flows  in  the  tip 
region. 

Sellin  et  al.  [81]  explored  the  tip  shock  structure  in  transonic  flows.  They  used  three  rotors  in 
their  study.  A  highly  loaded  straight-bladed  rotor  built  to  reduce  shock  losses  (Law  and  Wadia  [61] ; 
Wadia  and  Law  [89] )  was  used  as  the  baseline  rotor.  The  second  rotor  (designated  as  Rotor  4)  also 
was  straight-bladed  and  was  nearly  identical  to  the  baseline  rotor  except  for  less  flow  turning.  The 
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third  rotor  had  a  swept  leading  edge.  The  baseline  rotor  was  run  with  a  tip  clearance  of  approximately 
0.85mm  (0.8%  tip  chord)  while  the  other  two  rotors  were  run  with  a  tip  clearance  of  0.53mm  (0.5% 
tip  chord). 

Sellin  et  al.  [81]  found  that  two  shock  systems  exist  in  the  tip  region  for  open  throttle  flow 
(near  choking):  an  oblique  shock  emanates  from  the  leading  edge  and  intersects  the  suction  surface 
of  the  adjoining  blade  aft  of  the  mid-chord  point;  a  second  normal  shock  wave  spans  the  passage 
from  approximately  25  percent  axial  chord  on  the  pressure  surface  to  approximately  75  percent 
axial  chord  on  the  suction  surface  (Figure  4).  With  greater  throttling  (i.e.,  decreased  mass  flow), 
the  secondary  normal  shock  weakens  and  moves  forward  in  the  passage  (Figure  5).  The  secondary 
shock  ceases  to  exist  for  flows  below  peak  efficiency  mass  flow.  Likewise,  the  oblique  shock  at 
the  leading  edge  strengthens  as  it  becomes  more  normal  with  decreased  mass  flow.  As  the  flow  is 
throttled  to  the  near-stall  point  (Figure  6),  the  leading  edge  shock  becomes  a  detached  bow  shock 
that  impinges  the  adjacent  blade  suction  surface  at  near  midchord.  Sellin  et  al.  also  found  strong 
evidence  of  a  tip  leakage  vortex  that  increases  in  strength  and  influence  with  increased  loading.  A 
large  zone  of  blockage  is  created  as  the  tip  leakage  vortex  passes  through  the  leading  edge  shock.  The 
shock-vortex  interaction  creates  curvature  in  the  shock  with  a  weakened  localized  pressure  gradient 
and  shock-induced  growth  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  Thus,  a  pronounced  area  of  low-velocity  fluid 
exists  immediately  downstream  of  the  interaction  as  the  shock-expanded  vortex  continues  to  grow 
circumferentially  and  radially  as  it  moves  through  the  passage.  Interestingly,  they  also  found  very 
similar  flow  patterns  in  the  cascade  plane  for  the  three  rotors  tested;  Figures  4,  5,  and  6,  depicting 
the  baseline  rotor,  are  representative  of  the  macroscopic  flowfields  for  all  three  rotors. 
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Figure  4.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Flowfield  (Open  Throttle)  [Adapted  from  Sellin  et  al.  [81]  ] 


Relative  Flow  Direction 


Figure  5.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Flowfield  (Peak  Efficiency)  [Adapted  from  Sellin  et  al.  [81]  ] 
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Detached  Bow  Shock  Relative  Flow  Direction 


Figure  6.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Flowfield  (Near-Stall)  [Adapted  from  Sellin  et  al.  [81]  ] 

Copenhaver  et  al.  [18]  confirmed  these  results  with  additional  experimental  and  numeri¬ 
cal  studies  of  the  best  performing  straight-bladed  rotor  (Rotor  4)  from  the  earlier  study  of  Sellin 
et  al.  [81]  .  The  tip  clearance  for  these  tests  was  unspecified.  They  found  excellent  agreement 
between  experimental  data  and  numerical  predictions;  thus  accurate  computational  fluid  dynamic 
modeling  was  validated.  In  addition  to  the  flow  structures  mentioned  previously,  they  found  a 
smaller  vortex-like  flow  forming  coincident  with  the  smaller  secondary  normal  shock  (Figure  4). 

Suder  and  Celestina  [86]  used  a  Navier-Stokes  solver  to  detail  the  velocity  and  energy  levels 
of  the  flow  near  the  tip  of  the  NASA  Stage  37  rotor.  They  found  no  significant  differences  in  the 
qualitative  interactions  taking  place  for  the  two  tip  gaps  studied  (0.356mm  equating  to  0.6%  tip 
chord,  and  0.584mm  being  1.0%  tip  chord).  Likewise,  from  experimental  measurements  of  the 
NASA  Stage  37  transonic  rotor  operating  with  tip  clearance  of  0.400nim  (0.7%  tip  chord),  they 
produced  quite  detailed  flow  paths  and  vector  diagrams  clearly  illustrating  the  flowfield  effects  in 
the  tip  region  (Figures  7  and  8).  They  found  that  after  the  tip  leakage  vortex  passes  through  the 
shock  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  post-shock  vortex),  its  path  (dotted  lines  in  Figures  7  and  8) 
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Figure  7.  Measured  Relative  Mach  Number  [Extracted  from  Suder  and  Celestina  [86]  ] 


moves  faster  toward  the  pressure  surface  of  the  adjacent  blade  than  is  predicted  by  numerical  analy¬ 
sis.  Moreover,  as  seen  in  Figure  7,  this  path  impacts  the  blade  pressure  surface  before  reaching  the 
trailing  edge.  The  vortex  then  merges  with  the  rotor  wake.  The  interaction  profile  along  the  vortex 
path  is  seen  in  Figure  9.  In  Figure  9b,  the  blockage  produced  by  the  shock-vortex  interaction  has 
moved  forward  in  the  passage  with  increased  throttling,  and  the  axial  Mach  numbers  in  the  interac¬ 
tion  region  are  less  than  half  of  the  diffused  and  recovered  values  seen  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge.  This 
blockage  extends  radially  up  to  20  times  the  tip  clearance  height.  Suder  and  Celestina  suggested 
that  alternative  blade  or  casing  treatments  might  alleviate  the  shock-vortex  interaction. 
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Figure  9.  Measured  Relative  Mach  Number  Along  Vortex  Trajectory  [Extracted  from  Suder  and 
Celestina  [86]  ] 
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Another  intensive  study  of  the  tip  clearance  flow  was  performed  by  Puterbaugh  [71]  .  He 
concluded  with  five  key  findings: 

1 .  The  clearance  flow-shock  interaction  has  an  unsteady  component.  The  unsteadiness  is  localized 
downstream  of  the  passage  shock  near  mid-pitch  and  is  postulated  to  result  from  rotor  relative 
shock  movement. 

2.  The  post-shock  vortex  has  a  wake-like  nature.  A  deep  velocity  defect  as  well  as  a  relatively 
constant  static  pressure  distribution  in  the  pitch-radial  plane  were  identified. 

3.  The  injection  of  mass  via  the  clearance  flow  plays  an  important  role  in  the  clearance  flow- 
shock  interaction  process.  The  low-velocity  core  of  the  upstream  vortex  (the  tip  leakage  vortex 
generated  over  the  forward  portion  of  one  blade  prior  to  encountering  the  leading  edge  bow 
shock  of  the  adjacent  blade)  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  overall  interaction. 

4.  The  vortical  character  of  the  vortex  upstream  of  the  shock  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  driving 
the  interaction. 

5.  The  interaction  between  the  clearance  flow  and  the  shock  is  fundamentally  the  result  of  the 
change  in  momentum  brought  about  by  the  shock-induced  pressure  rise.  The  interaction  can 
therefore  be  viewed  as  an  inviscid  problem. 

More  recently,  Russler  et  al.  [79]  and  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  characterized  through  experiment  and 
computation  the  flow  structure  of  the  Advanced  Damping  Low  Aspect  Ratio  Fan  (ADLARF)  rotor. 
As  seen  in  Figures  10  and  11,  the  flow  in  the  tip  region  is  similar  to  that  found  by  Sellin  et  al.  [81] 
(Figures  4,  5,  and  6),  and  Suder  and  Celestina  [86]  (Figure  7).  Note  in  Figure  10  the  apparent  path 
of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  emanating  from  the  leading  edge  of  the  blade  and  terminating  at  the  trailing 
edge  pressure  surface  of  the  adjoining  blade.  The  low-energy  vortex  path  and  regions  of  stagnation 
are  clearly  seen  in  Figure  11. 
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Circumferential  (cm) 


Axial  (cm) 

Figure  10.  Static  Pressure  of  ADLARF  Rotor  (Peak  Efficiency,  85%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  100% 
Span)  [Extracted  from  Russler  et  al.  [79]  ] 
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Figure  11.  Relative  Mach  Number  of  ADLARF  Rotor  (Peak  Efficiency,  85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
[Extracted  from  Russler  et  al.  [79]  ] 


As  the  mass  flow  is  throttled  to  near-stall,  the  leading  edge  shock  becomes  detached  from  the 
blade  to  form  a  normal  bow  shock  (Figure  12),  causing  the  vortex  path  to  impinge  upon  the  adjacent 
blade  further  upstream  from  the  trailing  edge  (Figure  1 3).  At  80%  span  (Figure  1 4),  the  low- velocity 
fluid  is  seen  to  parallel  the  curvature  of  the  blades;  the  direct  effects  of  the  leakage  vortex  on  the 
flow  path  are  no  longer  evident  even  for  the  near-stall  condition. 
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Figure  12.  Static  Pressure  of  ADLARF  Rotor  (Near-Stall,  85%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  100%  Span) 
[Extracted  from  Russler  et  al.  [79]  ] 
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Figure  13.  Relative  Mach  Number  of  ADLARF  Rotor  (Near-Stall,  85%  Design  Rotor  Speed)  [Ex¬ 
tracted  from  Russler  et  al.  [79]  ] 
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Figure  14.  Relative  Mach  Number  for  ADLARF  Rotor  (Near-Stall,  85%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  80% 
Span)  [Extracted  from  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  ] 


The  radial  profiles  of  efficiency  (Figure  15)  and  total  pressure  ratio  (Figure  16)  confirm  that 
the  blockage  created  by  the  interactions  engulfs  the  outer  20  percent  of  the  span.  For  the  near-stall 
condition  (dotted  line  in  Figures  15  and  16),  a  rapid  drop  in  efficiency  occurs  near  the  tip  where 
the  largest  interactions  occur.  This  drop  in  efficiency  is  associated  with  the  large  wake  created  by 
the  low-energy  vortex  impinging  on  the  adjacent  blade  and  merging  with  the  blade  boundary  layer. 
Some  of  the  inefficiency  can  also  be  attributed  to  flow  separation  on  the  suction  surface  which  occurs 
during  excessive  turning  as  evidenced  by  the  large  total  pressure  ratio  near  the  tip  in  Figure  16. 
Figure  17  shows  the  effect  of  the  blockage  on  flow  turning  in  the  tip  region  as  evidenced  by  the 
large  absolute  flow  angles  in  the  rotor  exit  plane;  in  this  case,  the  leakage  vortex  impinging  on  the 
adjacent  blade  causes  the  main  flow  to  divert  closer  to  the  suction  surface  near  the  tip  resulting  in 
greater  absolute  flow  angle.  This  increased  absolute  flow  angle  (decreased  relative  flow  angle,  see 
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Figure  15.  Adiabatic  Efficiency  Profile  of  ADLARF  Rotor  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  110%  Axial 
Chord)  [Extracted  from  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  ] 


Figure  16.  Total  Pressure  Profile  of  ADLARF  Rotor  Wake  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  110%  Axial 
Chord)  [Extracted  from  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  ] 
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Figure  1)  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge  gives  increased  turning  which  can  result  in  flow  separation  and 
stall.  Thus,  Figure  17  indicates  the  tip  region  to  be  the  area  of  stall  cell  initiation. 


Figure  17.  Measured  Absolute  Flow  Angles  of  ADLARF  Rotor  Wake  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed, 
100%  Chord)  [Extracted  from  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  ] 

The  research  described  above  provides  a  clear  picture  of  the  flow  interactions  in  the  tip  region, 
and  the  complementary  findings  may  be  applied  to  all  transonic  rotors.  In  addition  to  being  a  source 
of  blockage  and  losses  in  compressors,  the  flowfield  interactions  in  the  tip  region  are  also  key  factors 
influencing  the  initiation  and  development  of  rotor  stall. 

2.2.5  Rotating  Stall 

Rotating  stall  initiation  and  propagation  have  been  the  focus  of  numerous  experimental  studies 
with  low-speed  compressors  (Inoue  et  al.  [48] ;  Longley  and  Hynes  [63] ;  McDougall  et  al.  [65] ; 
Wilson  and  Freeman  [100] )  as  well  as  high-speed  machines  (Boyer  et  al.  [13]  ;  Copenhaver  and 
Okiishi  [20] ;  Gorrell  and  Russler  [33] ;  Hoying  [45]  ).  In  each  study,  the  stall  process  was  highly 
repeatable,  and  the  tip  region  was  noted  to  be  the  most  probable  source  of  stall  initiation.  These 
experiments  substantiate  Jackson’s  [50]  analysis  of  the  stall  process.  Jackson  noted  that  stall  incep¬ 
tion  is  not  random,  and  he  found  overwhelming  evidence  that  a  low-eneigy  stall  cell  forms  at  a  very 


small  distance  from  the  rotor  tip.  Higher  energy  fluid  diverts  around  this  cell,  creating  an  increased 
angle-of-attack  on  the  adjacent  blade  and  a  reduced  angle-of-attack  on  the  stalled  blade  (Figure  18). 


Leading  Edge  Flow  Diversion 


Figure  18.  Rotating  Stall  Propagation  Through  a  Rotor 


The  adjacent  blade  then  stalls,  and  the  original  stalled  blade  becomes  unstalled.  Thus,  propagation 
of  the  stall  cell  results  as  described  by  Emmons  et  al.  [30]  and  supported  by  others  (Day  and  Cump- 
sty  [26] ;  Cumpsty  and  Greitzer  [23] ;  Day  [25] ;  Longley  [62] ).  This  propagation  is  opposite  to  the 
rotation  of  the  rotor,  but  since  its  steady  rate  is  approximately  half  that  of  the  rotor,  in  the  absolute 
frame,  the  stall  cell  appears  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotor  at  half  the  rotor  speed.  The 
stall  cell  also  elongates  circumferentially  and  grows  radially  as  it  propagates  and  merges  with  other 
stall  cells  initiated  by  the  same  process  (and  in  many  cases,  the  same  blade  at  the  same  circumferen¬ 
tial  location).  The  stall  cell  quickly  expands  in  three  dimensions  to  form  a  fully  developed  full-span 
rotating  stall  cell. 
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Since  the  tip  gap  regulates  the  degree  of  interaction  of  the  tip  region  flows,  it  obviously  has 
an  affect  on  the  formation  of  the  low-energy  stall  cell.  Therefore,  with  the  stmcture  of  tip  flows 
described  earlier  in  mind,  a  look  at  the  effects  of  changing  tip  gap  on  compressor  performance  and 
stability  is  in  order. 

2.3  Experimental  and  Numerical  Studies  of  Tip  Gap  Effects 

The  issue  of  the  existence  of  an  optimum  tip  gap  for  transonic  rotors  has  been  marked  with 
conflicting  data.  Some  research  (Moore  [66]  ;  Copenhaver  et  al.  [19] )  indicates  the  optimum  gap 
to  be  the  minimum  possible  (zero  would  be  best),  while  other  experiments  (Wennerstrom  [93]  ; 
Freeman  [32] )  have  found  a  nonzero  clearance  to  give  the  best  performance.  The  explanation  for 
these  seemingly  contradictory  results  requires  examination  of  an  extensive  database.  Unfortunately, 
the  experimental  database  exploring  this  topic  is  small  and  often  disjointed  or  is  a  secondary  by¬ 
product  of  results  from  other  research  of  transonic  flow.  The  large  database  from  loxy-speed  two- 
dimensional  cascade  tests  gives  little  assistance  since  cascade  data  lack  radial  flow  effects  and,  with 
rare  exception  (Peter  and  ICing  [70] ;  Yaras  and  Sjolander  [101, 102] ),  the  moving  wall  effects  that 
complicate  the  tip  gap  flow.  Transonic  flows  are  much  more  complicated  than  low-speed  flows; 
shock  waves  are  distorted  by  radial  flow  and  moving  wall  effects.  An  adequate  accounting  for  these 
effects  requires  transonic  flows  to  be  studied  in  rotating  machinery  for  which  the  existing  data  set 
is  small. 

Theoretical  approaches  have  often  been  used  to  explore  the  effects  of  variations  in  tip  clear¬ 
ance.  Numerous  studies  (Hah  [35] ;  Chen  et  al.  [15] ;  Adamczyk  et  al.  [5]  ;  Crook  et  al.  [21] ;  Kunz 
et  al.  [53]  ;  Hall  et  al.  [40]  ;  Basson  and  Lakshminarayana  [11] )  have  aided  the  evolution  of  com¬ 
putational  fluid  dynamic  (CFD)  models,  but  because  of  the  limited  experimental  data  set  to  validate 
these  simulations,  it  is  not  clear  that  all  the  necessary  factors  for  accurate  modeling  have  been  in- 
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eluded.  Therefore,  the  experimental  data  available  in  the  open  literature  needs  to  be  expanded  to 
encompass  a  wider  variety  of  transonic  rotors  and  operating  conditions;  specifically,  additional  test¬ 
ing  is  needed  to  address  and  generalize  the  problem  of  an  optimum  tip  gap  for  transonic  rotors.  A 
review  of  the  existing  experimental  and  numerical  studies  addressing  tip  gap  variation  in  axial  flow 
rotors  will  be  helpful. 

2.3.1  Effects  on  Overall  Performance 

In  1982,  Moore  [66]  investigated  the  effects  of  four  tip  clearances  on  the  performance  of  a 
single-stage  NASA  transonic  research  rotor.  Running  tip  clearances  ranged  from  0.021  centimeters 
(0.445%  tip  chord)  to  0. 138  centimeters  (2.923%  tip  chord).  He  found  that  the  stage  performance  in 
terms  of  efficiency  and  total  pressure  ratio  decreased  with  increasing  tip  gap;  the  efficiency  dropped 

5.1  percentage  points  while  the  total  pressure  ratio  fell  6.6  percent  over  the  range  of  clearances. 
Likewise,  the  stall  margin  of  the  smallest  clearance  was  15.5  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  largest 
clearance.  The  effects  of  tip  clearance  were  not  confined  to  the  rotor  tip  region;  instead,  they  were 
most  evident  in  the  outer  30  percent  of  span.  He  also  noted  an  apparent  shift  of  flow  through  the 
rotor  blades  with  changes  in  clearance.  Although  not  stated,  the  optimum  tip  gap  for  his  study  can 
be  concluded  to  be  a  zero  clearance. 

Freeman  [32]  investigated  the  effects  of  extremely  narrow  tip  clearance  in  a  rotating  transonic 
compressor  at  Whittle  Laboratories  in  the  early  1980s.  Varying  the  clearance  from  zero  to  eleven 
percent  of  chord  by  using  paper  seals  on  the  blades,  he  found  that  a  reduction  in  peak  pressure 
rise  occurred  near  stall  for  tip  clearances  less  than  approximately  1.2  percent  of  chord.  The  best 
efficiency  occurred  for  the  zero  clearance.  Based  on  peak  pressure  rise  capability  alone  (efficiency 
was  not  considered).  Freeman  concluded  that  an  optimum  tip  gap  (1.2%  chord)  existed,  but  it  was 
not  practicably  achievable.  A  practical  limit  of  rotor  tip  gap  is  set  by  the  machining  precision  and 
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the  level  of  nonhomogeneous  thermal  and  centrifugal  expansion  of  the  metal  comprising  the  rotor. 
The  design  tip  clearance  must  allow  for  these  variations;  otherwise,  asymmetric  distortions  can 
result  in  damage  caused  by  rotor  tips  striking  the  engine  casing.  Putting  these  material  restrictions 
aside,  Freeman’s  test  demonstrated  the  likely  existence  of  an  optimum  nonzero  tip  clearance  based 
on  aerodynamic  experiment. 

From  a  separate  series  of  tests  (Wennerstrom  et  al.  [95]  ;  Law  et  al.  [59]  ;  Law  et  al.  [60]  ; 
Wennerstrom  [93]  )  performed  at  Wright  Aeronautical  Laboratories  from  1977  to  1984,  Wenner¬ 
strom  [93]  found  that  the  best  efficiency  resulted  from  the  use  of  an  intermediate  tip  clearance 
(Figure  19)  during  tests  of  a  transonic  rotor  developed  by  Wright  Laboratories.  The  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  mnning  tip  clearances  of  0.41mm  (0.415%  tip  chord),  0.66mm  (0.675%  tip  chord),  and 
0.92mm  (0.935%  tip  chord).  The  0.675%  gap  gave  a  0.7  percent  increase  in  efficiency  over  the 
0.415%  gap  throughout  the  overlapping  range  of  operation.  Unfortunately,  the  optimum  tip  gap  for 
efficiency  did  not  correspond  to  the  optimum  for  pressure  ratio  and  mass  flow.  For  clearances  larger 
than  0.415%  tip  chord,  pressure  ratio  decreased  approximately  three  percent  at  design  conditions 
(62.642  Ibm/sec  at  20,150  RPM).  However,  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  mass  flow  range,  the 
pressure  ratio  for  the  larger  clearances  held  a  nearly  constant  value  of  approximately  2.06  which 
was  only  one  percent  less  than  that  of  the  0.415%  gap.  Wennerstrom  also  found  that  an  increased  tip 
gap  yields  a  beneficial  increased  mass  flow  range  for  the  compressor  stage,  but  the  maximum  mass 
flow  is  lower  for  a  given  speed  line.  His  results  demonstrated  that  the  tip  gap  yielding  improved 
performance  for  one  measure  may  adversely  affect  other  performance  measures. 
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Figure  19.  Effect  of  TipClearance  Change  at  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed  (Adapted  from  Wenner- 
strom  [93]  ] 


In  1993,  Adamczyk  et  al.  [5]  conducted  a  series  of  numerical  simulations  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  tip  clearance  on  the  NASA  Rotor  67  (described  by  Strazisar  et  al.  [85]  ).  The  analyses 
were  performed  with  tip  clearances  of  0.0%,  0.25%,  0.75%,  and  1.25%  tip  chord  with  the  rotor 
simulated  to  operate  at  100%  design  speed.  Pressure  ratio  was  found  to  decrease  with  increased  tip 
clearance  (see  Table  1)  with  the  maximum  pressure  ratio  occurring  for  a  zero  tip  clearance,  but  the 
maximum  efficiency  occurred  for  a  nonzero  clearance  (0.25%  tip  gap).  These  results  followed  the 
trends  of  Wennerstrom  [93]  in  which  the  optimum  clearance  for  pressure  ratio  did  not  coincide  with 
that  for  maximum  efficiency.  However,  contrary  to  Wennerstrom,  Adamczyk  found  that  mass  flow 
range  decreased  with  increased  clearance.  These  results  demonstrated  that  theoretical  modeling 
(albeit,  semi-empirical  and  numerical)  could  duplicate  some  of  the  performance  trends  associated 
with  optimum  tip  gaps. 
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Table  1 .  Summary  of  Tip  Gap  Effects  on  the  Performance  of  Transonic  Axial  Flow  Rotors  [Data 
Taken  from  Moore  [66] ,  Freeman  [32] ,  Wennerstrom  [93] ,  Adamczyk  et  al.  [5] ,  and  Copenhaver 
et  al.  [19]  ] 


Percent 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Mass  Flow 

Choking 

Tip  Gap 

of  Tip 

Isentropic 

Pressure 

Range 

Mass  Flow 

Investigator 

(mm) 

Chord 

Efficiency 

Ratio 

(kg/sec) 

(kg/sec) 

Remarks 

Moore 

0.210 

0.445 

0.866 

1.793 

2.090 

29.55 

0.620 

1.313 

0.844 

1.715 

1.020 

29.42 

Pressure  ratio  and  efficiency 

1.000 

2.118 

0.832 

1.675 

0.870 

29.18 

decrease  with  increased  tip  gap 

1.380 

2.923 

0.815 

1.674 

0.810 

28.96 

(Tip  Chord  =  47.22mm) 

Freeman 

0.000 

0.000 

0.910 

0.600 

not  given 

Efficiency  peaks  at  zero  tip  gap 

not  given 

1.200 

0.903 

0.770 

not  given 

Pressure  rise  peaks  at  intermediate  tip  gap 

not  given 

4.000 

0.899 

0.630 

not  given 

(Pressure  Rise  Coefficient 

not  given 

6.000 

0.883 

0.560 

not  given 

used  in  lieu  of  Pressure  Ratio) 

not  given 

11.000 

0.859 

0.520 

not  given 

(Tip  Chord  =  unknown) 

Wennerstrom 

0.410 

0.415 

0.882 

2.065 

0.984 

28.63 

Pressure  ratio  peaks  at  smallest  tip  gap 

0.660 

0.675 

0.887 

2.005 

1.115 

28.47 

Efficiency  peaks  at  intermediate  tip  gap 

0.920 

0.935 

0.883 

2.007 

1.103 

28.50 

(Tip  Chord  =  98.0mm) 

Adamczyk 

0.000 

0.000 

0.913 

1.740 

4.820 

33.22 

Pressure  ratio  peaks  at  zero  tip  gap 

et  al. 

1.016 

0.250 

0.916 

1.730 

3.160 

33.25 

Efficiency  peaks  at  intermediate  tip  gap 

3.048 

0.750 

0.909 

1.690 

1.030 

32.95 

5.080 

1.250 

0.903 

1.660 

1.130 

33.28 

(Tip  Chord  =  406.4mm) 

Copenhaver 

0.000 

0.000 

not  given 

not  given 

1.650 

28.35 

Numerical-Efficiency  decrease  with  zero  gap 

et  al. 

0.280 

0.270 

0.940 

2.050 

1.500 

28.40 

Experiment 

1.050 

1.000 

0.905 

2.000 

1.300 

27.80 

Numerical 

1.960 

1.870 

0.865 

1.900 

1.000 

26.90 

Experiment 

(Tip  Chord  =  105.0mm) 
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In  1994,  Copenhaver  et  al.  [19]  found  no  benefit  of  increased  tip  gap  when  conducting  tests 
on  a  backward  swept  transonic  research  compressor  at  the  Wright  Laboratories  Compressor  Aero¬ 
dynamics  Research  Laboratory.  Two  running  tip  clearances,  with  the  smallest  being  an  average  0.28 
millimeters  (0.27%  mean  chord)  and  the  larger  being  1.96  millimeters  (1.87%  mean  chord),  were 
evaluated  at  design  speed.  The  rotor  was  also  tested  at  90%  and  95%  of  design  speed.  The  larger  tip 
clearance  gave  a  30  percent  reduction  in  mass  flow  range  and  a  smaller  mass  flow  rate  at  stall  incep¬ 
tion.  Pressure  ratio  and  efficiency  also  decreased  with  increasing  tip  gap.  However,  they  also  found 
that  for  the  90%  speed  condition,  the  mass  flow  rate  at  stall  inception  decreased  with  decreased  tip 
clearance — this  agreed  with  previous  studies  of  low-speed  subsonic  compressors  (Freeman  [32] ). 
Copenhaver  also  performed  a  numerical  analysis  paralleling  his  experiment  in  which  he  found  that 
efficiency  and  stall  margin  decreased  when  the  tip  clearance  was  reduced  to  zero  at  design  speed.  Al¬ 
though  this  result  was  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Wennerstrom  [93]  and  Adamczyk  et  al.  [19] , 
Copenhaver  concluded  that  an  optimum  tip  gap  was  not  indicated. 

2.3.2  Effects  on  Stability 

Adamczyk  et  al.  [5]  extended  their  numerical  study  to  evaluate  the  role  of  tip  clearance  in  high¬ 
speed  fan  stall.  Their  findings  illuminated  several  key  aspects  of  the  tip  region  flow.  Adamczyk 
found  the  strong  interaction  between  the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  passage  shock  system  to  be 
consistent  with  Jackson’s  [50]  experimental  studies  and  the  likely  cause  of  stall  cell  development. 
With  decreased  tip  clearance,  the  shock- vortex  interaction  near  the  blade  leading  edge  was  reduced, 
resulting  in  a  large  stable  operating  range.  Adamczyk  reasoned  that  the  increased  operating  range 
was  a  consequence  of  reduced  tip  region  blockage  which  is  the  genesis  of  stall  cells.  In  the  same 
study,  Adamczyk  modeled  three  different  partial  clearance  configurations.  The  first  configuration 
consisted  of  zero  tip  clearance  from  the  blade  leading  edge  to  50%  chord,  with  a  tip  clearance 
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of  1.25%  chord  over  the  aft  potion  of  the  blade.  The  second  configuration  consisted  of  zero  tip 
clearance  from  the  blade  leading  edge  to  29%  chord,  with  a  tip  clearance  of  1.25%  chord  from  29% 
chord  to  the  blade  trailing  edge.  The  third  configuration  consisted  of  a  tip  clearance  of  1.25%  chord 
from  the  blade  leading  edge  to  50%  chord,  with  zero  tip  clearance  over  the  aft  portion  of  the  blade. 
Adamczyk  found  that  zero  tip  clearance  confined  to  the  forward  portion  of  the  blade  was  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  shock- vortex  interaction,  leading  to  a  reduction  of  end-wall  loss  and  blockage  in  the 
forward  portion  of  the  blade  and  an  increase  in  operating  range.  Adamczyk  also  found  that  the  tip 
clearance  (or  lack  of  it)  over  the  forward  portion  of  the  blade  is  far  more  important  than  that  over  the 
aft  portion  of  the  blade  in  establishing  peak  pressure  rise  of  the  fan.  Thus,  Adamczyk  concluded  that 
it  is  the  clearance  over  the  forward  portion  of  the  fan  blade  that  controls  the  flow  process  leading  to 
stall. 

As  alluded  to  earlier  in  Section  2.2.4,  Puterbaugh  [71]  and  Puterbaugh  and  Copenhaver  [73] 
found  an  unsteadiness  in  the  shock-vortex  interaction  zone  assumed  to  be  caused  by  shock  move¬ 
ment  with  varying  inlet  flow  conditions  and  turbulence.  Tip  gap  can  affect  the  susceptibility  of  the 
flow  to  inlet  variations  or  disturbances  through  the  generation  of  tip  region  blockage;  reduced  pas¬ 
sage  flow  area  resulting  from  tip  region  blockage  yields  a  corresponding  increase  in  throughflow 
(see  Section  1 .3  and  Equation  4)  which  directly  affects  the  formation  of  shock  waves  (will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  Section  2.4).  In  this  manner,  blockage  can  magnify  deviations  of  the  inlet  flow.  Since 
blockage  is  a  function  of  tip  gap,  tip  clearance  affects  the  susceptibility  of  the  flow  to  unsteadiness. 
Momentary  or  impulsive  flow  deviations  are  possibly  acceptable,  but  prolonged  or  rapidly  varying 
disturbances  can  be  a  significant  source  of  unsteadiness  to  the  flow.  Suspecting  this  unsteadiness  to 
be  a  cause  of  compressor  stall,  the  Wright  Laboratories  Compressor  Aerodynamics  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  is  fully  investigating  its  effects.  Some  preliminary  results  have  been  obtained  (Puterbaugh 
and  Copenhaver  [73] ),  and  their  research  is  continuing. 
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2.4  Interpretation  of  Previous  Results 

For  each  study  discussed  in  the  previous  sections,  some  form  of  performance  change  was 
evident  as  a  result  of  the  variation  of  tip  clearance.  The  effects  were  not  always  consistent  (see 
Table  1),  but  tip  clearance  was  seen  to  have  significant  influence  on  compressor  performance  and 
stability.  It  is  possible  that  the  disparity  of  the  results  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  inherent  errors 
associated  with  experimental  testing  and  numerical  modeling.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  blockage 
generated  as  a  result  of  tip  clearance  flow  interactions  is  utilized  better  by  some  rotor  designs  than 
others  to  optimize  performance.  Some  interpretation  of  the  limited  data  set  regarding  tip  clearance 
effects  on  rotor  performance  is  possible. 

For  the  four  most  recent  studies  of  tip  clearance  effects  (see  Table  1  regarding  Freeman  [32] , 
Wennerstrom  [93]  ,  Adamczyk  et  al.  [5]  ,  and  Copenhaver  et  al.  [19]  ),  either  pressure  ratio  or 
efficiency  was  found  to  decrease  as  the  tip  clearance  was  reduced  below  a  threshold  value  for  each 
rotor' .  It  is  possible  that  the  earlier  tests  conducted  by  Moore  [66]  did  not  achieve  a  tip  clearance 
below  the  threshold  value  for  that  rotor  to  witness  performance  degradation,  or  it  is  possible  that 
the  tip  clearances  Moore  used  straddled  the  clearance  range  where  improved  efficiency  or  pressure 
ratio  was  witnessed  by  Freeman  [32]  ,  Wennerstrom  [93]  ,  and  Adamczyk  et  al.  [5]  .  Likewise, 
Copenhaver’s  experimental  tests  may  have  missed  the  intermediate  tip  clearance  range  where  the 
results  of  Freeman,  \Vbnnerstrom,  and  Adamczyk  suggest  an  optimum  gap  to  reside  (see  Table  1). 

Although  most  studies  indicated  that  mass  flow  range  decreased  with  increased  clearance  (Ta¬ 
ble  1),  Wennerstrom’s  test  showed  that  a  larger  tip  gap  could  increase  the  mass  flow  range  (Figure  19 
and  Table  1).  More  importantly,  Wennerstrom’s  results  came  from  experimental  testing  rather  than 
from  numerical  simulation,  and  his  experiments  were  the  only  tests  which  validated  the  efficiency 

^It  should  be  noted  that  Copenhaver  et  al.  [19]  found  a  decrease  in  efficiency  below  a  threshold  tip  clearance  only 
in  their  numerical  smdy  and  not  in  their  experimental  tests;  however,  their  experimental  study  consisted  of  only  two  tip 
clearances  which  prevents  valid  identification  of  trends. 
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trends  (i.e.,  improved  efficiency  for  an  intermediate  tip  clearance)  of  the  numerical  approaches. 
It  is  possible  that  the  numerical  studies  did  not  accurately  model  all  aspects  of  the  tip  region  flow 
processes.  Additionally,  Wennerstrom’s  results  were  consistent  with  the  elementary  compressor  the¬ 
ory  of  Chapter  1;  with  a  larger  tip  gap,  the  mass  flow  associated  with  choking  and  stall  on  the  same 
rotor  speed  line  decreased  (Table  1).  In  the  following  paragraphs,  conservation  of  mass  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shock-vortex  interaction  mentioned  earlier  is  used  to  explain  this  decrease  in  mass  flow. 

With  an  increased  tip  gap  over  the  axial  length  of  the  rotor,  the  size  and  strength  of  the  tip 
leakage  vortex  is  increased,  thereby  creating  a  larger  zone  of  low-energy  fluid  downstream  of  the 
shock-vortex  interaction  (Puterbaugh  [71]  ;  Puterbaugh  and  Brendel  [72]  ).  This  larger  pocket  of 
low-energy  air  produces  a  larger  region  of  blockage  to  the  flow.  The  larger  blockage  effectively 
reduces  the  area  of  the  chaiuiel  causing  the  high-energy  mainstream  flow  to  be  diverted  around  the 
low-energy  blockage.  To  satisfy  continuity,  the  essentially  inviscid  mainstream  flow  must  accelerate 
to  a  greater  velocity  through  the  reduced  passage.  This  process  affects  the  choking  limit;  if  the  main 
flow  is  nearly  sonic  (i.e.,  near  the  choked  mass  flow  limit)  prior  to  the  tip  clearance  increase,  the 
increased  tip  gap  will  cause  the  mainstream  flow  to  accelerate  to  sonic  velocity  and  create  shock 
waves  that  choke  the  passage  near  the  blade  trailing  edge.  Therefore,  choking  will  occur  at  a  lesser 
mass  flow  for  the  larger  tip  clearance. 

Increased  tip  gap  also  lowers  the  stall  limit  mass  flow.  Since  the  mainstream  axial  velocity 
increases  with  greater  tip  gap  as  discussed  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  incident  air  angle  of  the 
rotor  (with  no  inlet  guide  vanes)  decreases  for  the  main  portion  of  the  span  (Figure  2).  Recall  that 
when  the  rotor  speed  is  fixed,  stall  requires  a  decrease  in  mass  flow  (Figure  1)  from  the  normal 
operating  point.  If  the  flow  is  near  stall  prior  to  the  gap  increase,  an  increased  gap  requires  a  further 
decrease  in  mass  flow  to  attain  the  incident  air  angle  at  which  stall  occurs.  Thus,  increasing  the  tip 
gap  causes  the  rotor  to  stall  at  a  lesser  mass  flow  for  a  given  speed. 
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For  the  theoretical  case  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  (and  that  of  Wennerstrom’s  [93] ), 
the  entire  mass  flow  range  of  the  rotor  shifts  to  a  lesser  mass  flow  with  an  increased  tip  gap,  and 
the  flow  range  also  may  increase  for  the  larger  tip  clearance.  However,  as  seen  in  Table  1  regarding 
Moore,  Adamczyk  et  al.,  and  Copenhaver  et  al.,  the  reduction  of  mass  flow  range  with  increased  tip 
clearance  indicates  that  another  factor  is  involved  for  the  stall  condition.  The  increased  blockage 
generated  as  a  result  of  a  larger  tip  clearance  heightens  the  instability  of  the  tip  region  (Adamczyk 
et  al.  [5]  ,  Jackson  [50] ).  This  instability  causes  stall  to  initiate  near  the  rotor  tip  at  a  greater  mass 
flow  than  would  cause  stall  in  the  main  portion  of  the  span.  In  this  manner,  a  decreased  mass  flow 
range  could  result  from  an  increased  tip  clearance. 

The  results  discussed  in  Section  2.3.1  and  summarized  in  Table  1  suggest  to  the  author  that 
the  blockage  generated  in  the  tip  region  is  utilized  differently  by  one  compression  system  than  by 
another.  A  variation  of  the  tip  clearance  does  not  have  consistent  affect  on  all  rotors.  Occasionally, 
the  idea  of  an  optimum  tip  gap  is  introduced  when  some  facet  of  performance  is  found  to  improve 
with  the  variation  of  rotor  tip  clearance.  Others  contend  the  optimum  tip  clearance  is  the  smallest 
possible  size.  The  common  thread  linking  these  tests  is  the  blockage  generated  as  a  result  of  tip 
region  flow  interaction. 

From  simple  observation,  blockage  is  not  always  a  bad  thing.  Blockage  can  have  a  beneficial 
sealing  effect  near  the  rotor  blade  tips,  an  effect  which  the  author  calls  an  “aerodynamic  seal.”  The 
blockage  produced  by  the  interactions  in  the  tip  region  creates  zones  of  low- velocity  fluid  that  divert 
the  main  flow  away  from  this  area.  By  removing  air  from  the  tip  region,  additional  tip  region  losses 
in  the  form  of  leakage  flow  through  the  tip  gap  are  averted,  and  rotor  work  efficiency  is  increased. 
Some  tip  losses  are  unavoidable  in  achieving  this  diversion  effect. 

For  a  compressor  designed  for  the  optimum  tip  clearance,  there  is  just  sufficient  interaction  and 
blockage  to  aerodynamically  seal  the  endwall.  Furthermore,  though  this  sealing  yields  apparently 
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the  best  efficiency  and  pressure  rise,  a  more  optimum  casing  geometry  with  even  greater  perfor¬ 
mance  improvements  may  exist.  Thus,  if  thoroughly  understood,  the  interactions  can  be  further  tai¬ 
lored  to  provide  the  desired  tip  sealing  without  adversely  affecting  the  passage  throughflow  area.  A 
simple  approach  for  tailoring  the  interactions  to  achieve  these  goals  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.5  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  aerodynamics  associated  with  the  rotor  tip  region  was  presented.  The  rotor 
tip  clearance  was  shown  to  be  a  major  factor  influencing  the  shock-vortex  interaction  in  the  tip  re¬ 
gion.  This  interaction  was  shown  to  be  a  source  of  low-energy  blockage  to  the  flow  which  affects 
the  performance  of  the  rotor  passage.  Previous  studies  exploring  the  effects  of  tip  clearance  on  rotor 
performance  and  stability  were  presented;  the  results  from  these  studies  were  compared  and  inter¬ 
preted  with  relevant  compressor  theory  and  experimental  evidence.  The  concept  of  an  aerodynamic 
seal  created  from  tip  region  blockage  was  presented.  In  the  next  chapter,  a  method  of  flowfield 
manipulation  to  relocate  tip  region  blockage  for  improved  rotor  performance  is  presented. 
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Chapter  3  -  Theory  of  Blockage  Relocation 

As  described  in  the  previous  chapters,  the  most  detrimental  effects  to  highly  loaded  transonic 
compressor  performance  are  losses  associated  with  the  rotor  tip  region.  Losses  in  the  form  of  flow 
separation,  stall,  and  reduced  rotor  work  efficiency  are  the  result  of  flow  blockage  created  by  the 
interaction  of  tip  region  flows.  Despite  efforts  to  eliminate  blockage,  it  will  always  remain  as  a 
consequence  of  flow  physics.  Therefore,  the  main  focus  of  this  study  was  to  relocate  the  blockage 
to  benefit  compressor  performance.  Achieving  this  relocation  using  simple  means  requires  thorough 
understanding  of  fundamental  concepts. 

3.1  Fundamental  Concepts 

The  tip  gap  influences  the  level  of  interaction  of  the  various  tip  region  flow  elements;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  amount  of  blockage  in  the  tip  region  is  a  function  of  tip  gap.  Experimental  evidence 
(Adamczyk  et  al.  [5]  ;  Freeman  [32]  ;  '\^bnnerstrom  [93]  )  suggests  that  shock-vortex  interaction 
near  the  rotor  tip  can  generate  sufficient  blockage  to  create  aerodynamic  sealing  of  the  tip  region. 
This  sealing  can  yield  improved  efficiency  and  pressure  rise  capability  of  the  compressor,  but  it  may 
also  block  more  of  the  flow  area  than  is  desired.  Any  reduction  in  flow  area  alters  the  throughflow 
of  the  compressor,  resulting  in  reduced  mass  flow  at  stall  and  choke  and  in  some  instances  a  slightly 
reduced  pressure  ratio.  Through  proper  design,  the  tip  region  interactions  can  be  tailored  to  achieve 
beneficial  aerodynamic  sealing  without  adversely  affecting  the  compressor  flow  area,  resulting  in 
performance  improvement. 

3.2  ADLARF  Flowfield. 

Designing  the  necessary  interactions  requires  analysis  of  the  tip  region  flowfield.  Referring 
to  Figures  15  and  16  for  the  ADLARF  rotor,  the  size  of  the  blockage  cell  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge 
appears  to  be  larger  than  would  seem  practical  to  seal  the  tip  region.  The  vortex  expands  radially 
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and  pitchwise  with  axial  coordinate  to  engulf  the  outer  20  percent  of  span  at  the  trailing  edge.  This 
blockage  creates  the  undesirable  effect  of  reducing  the  flow  area.  A  mechanism  that  allows  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  blockage  to  seal  the  tip  region  yet  increases  the  passage  flow  area  is  needed.  A 
stepped  tip  gap  provides  this  mechanism. 

3.3  Hypothesis  -  Flowfield  Manipulation 

Since  the  tip  leakage  vortex  impacts  the  adjacent  blade  pressure  surface  (Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  ; 
Suder  and  Celestina  [86] ),  a  larger  tip  gap  near  the  point  of  impact  can  alter  the  path  and  extent  of 
the  blockage.  Opening  the  channel  creates  a  path  of  lesser  resistance  for  the  flow  by  providing  more 
throughflow  area  to  relieve  the  blockage.  As  the  flow  is  drawn  into  the  increased  area,  it  entrains 
the  vortex  blocking  the  flow^.  Since  the  fluid  in  the  outer  fringe  of  the  blockage  is  accelerating  as 
a  result  of  entrainment,  the  extent  of  the  blockage  normal  to  the  flow  is  lessened,  and  the  zone  of 
acceleration  results  in  the  blockage  being  swept  with  the  flow.  The  low-velocity  blockage  entrained 
by  the  flow  thereby  elongates  the  vortex  and  draws  the  vortex  closer  to  the  annulus  casing.  The 
primary  flow  going  through  the  increased  clearance  will  thus  include  the  low-energy  fluid  of  the 
blockage.  Once  the  flow  enters  the  tip  gap,  interaction  with  the  viscous  boundary  layer  will  help 
dissipate  the  strength  of  the  vortex  to  form  a  medium-energy  ring  of  air  that  encompasses  the  outer 
casing  near  the  rotor  trailing  edge.  Despite  increased  flow  through  the  gap,  the  passage  blockage 
will  be  smaller  in  radial  extent  thereby  creating  a  larger  flow  area  for  the  compressor.  Thus,  the 
blockage  in  the  tip  region  is  rearranged  to  provide  a  more  open  passage  for  the  main  flow  which 
yields  improved  overall  performance. 


^Entrainment  of  the  blockage  results  from  the  viscous  interaction  of  two  fluids  at  different  velocities  (White  [98]  ). 
A  free  shear  layer  exists  in  the  region  between  these  two  flow  velocities,  and  in  this  region,  some  of  the  low- velocity  fluid 
accelerates  to  merge  with  the  higher  speed  main  flow.  The  intensity  of  free  shear  interaction  is  a  function  of  the  fluid 
viscosity  and  the  velocity  defect  between  the  main  flow  and  the  blockage. 
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A  larger  tip  gap  near  the  trailing  edge  of  the  rotor  may  also  help  to  dissipate  the  blockage 
immediately  aft  of  the  leading  edge  shock  by  providing  a  reduced  adverse  pressure  gradient  in  the  tip 
region.  A  vortex  expands  in  an  adverse  pressure  gradient;  this  is  particularly  true  when  a  tip  leakage 
vortex  passes  through  the  extreme  pressure  gradient  of  the  leading  edge  shock  (Puterbaugh  [71] ). 
An  increased  tip  clearance  near  the  rotor  trailing  edge  reduces  the  adverse  pressure  gradient  in  the 
tip  region  thereby  inhibiting  growth  of  the  post-shock  vortex.  The  decreased  pressure  gradient  also 
causes  the  flow  to  accelerate  axially  near  the  rotor  casing.  This  increased  axial  velocity  will  entrain 
the  low-velocity  vortex.  This  mechanism  helps  to  attenuate  the  blockage  along  the  length  of  the 
rotor,  creating  a  larger  passage  flow  area. 

The  placement  and  size  of  the  stepped  tip  gap  is  crucial.  It  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  extent 
of  the  blockage  without  excessive  mass  leakage  through  the  increased  clearance.  With  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  casing  in  the  region  where  the  vortex  impacts  the  trailing  edge  of  the  adjacent  blade 
(Figure  20),  the  desired  effect  of  entraining  the  blockage  into  the  gap  to  create  an  aerodynamic  seal 
can  be  achieved.  For  the  rotor  used  in  these  experiments,  at  peak  efficiency  operation,  the  vortex 
center  impacts  the  adjacent  blade  at  approximately  90%  axial  chord  (Figure  11),  and  for  near-stall 
operation,  the  impact  zone  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  adjacent  blade  is  centered  approximately 
at  70%  axial  chord  (Figure  13).  To  ensure  these  zones  were  encompassed,  initial  tests  had  stepped 
tip  gaps  starting  in  the  region  of  80%  and  60%  axial  chord. 
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Figure  20.  Stepped  lip  Gap  Profile 


The  size  of  the  increased  gap  must  also  be  considered;  the  depth  of  the  step  should  be  no  larger 
than  necessary  to  generate  the  entrainment.  Lacking  sufficient  data  dealing  with  the  entrainment  of 
complex  geometric  flows,  the  author  arbitrarily  chose  to  constrain  the  size  of  the  increased  clearance 
to  a  value  no  greater  than  twice  the  nominal  tip  clearance.  The  nominal  tip  clearance  was  limited  to 
the  range  of  values  in  which  the  phenomena  associated  with  aerodynamic  sealing  had  already  been 
demonstrated  or  numerically  predicted  (see  Sections  2.3.1  and  2.4).  The  upper  limit  of  running  tip 
clearance  for  which  pressure  ratio  improvement  was  noted  was  1 .2%  tip  chord  (referring  to  Freeman 
in  Table  1);  the  lower  limit  of  clearance  for  which  efficiency  improvement  was  calculated  was  0.25% 
tip  chord  (referring  to  Adamczyk  et  al.  in  Table  1).  These  gaps  may  be  practicably  achievable  in 
modem  transonic  compressors  that  have  greater  tip  chords  than  the  rotors  of  previous  tests;  the  tip 
chord  on  the  ADLARF  rotor  is  approximately  208mm.  Desiring  to  make  the  clearance  increments 
as  small  as  possible,  the  author  chose  to  use  ranning  tip  clearances  within  the  range  of  0.25%  to 
1.2%  tip  chord.  Therefore,  the  initial  tests  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  had  nominal  mnning  tip  clearances 
ranging  from  0.66mm  (0.32%  tip  chord)  to  2.08mm  (1.0%  tip  chord). 
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3.4  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  theory  of  blockage  relocation  to  achieve  aerodynamic  sealing  of  the  AD- 
LARF  rotor  was  presented.  Stepped  tip  gaps  were  introduced  as  a  simple  means  to  accomplish  this 
relocation.  The  details  of  the  experiment  which  tested  the  author’s  hypothesis  of  aerodynamic  seal¬ 
ing  and  blockage  relocation  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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EQUIPMENT,  PROCEDURES,  AND  MODELS 


Chapter  4  -  Experimental  Thst  Facility  and  Data  Acquisition 

This  series  of  tests  was  conducted  in  the  Wright  Laboratories  Compressor  Research  Facility 
described  by  Reitz  [76]  and  an  informational  pamphlet  [1]  .  This  highly-automated  facility  is 
capable  of  mapping  the  performance  parameters  of  a  full-scale  transonic  compressor  throughout  its 
operating  regime  and  will  accommodate  hardware  to  extract  specific  f  lowfield  measurements  during 
a  test.  Details  relating  exclusively  to  this  series  of  tests  are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

4.1  Compressor  and  First-Stage  Rotor 

The  research  facility  was  configured  to  test  an  unswept  transonic  two-stage  axial-flow  research 
compressor  described  by  Russler  et  al.  [79] .  The  first  stage  rotor  (Figure  21),  with  key  parameters 
listed  in  Table  2,  was  tested  without  inlet  guide  vanes.  The  outer  casing  (Figure  22)  was  removed, 
modified,  and  replaced  after  each  run  without  disturbing  the  rotor. 


Table  2.  Rotor  Geometry 


Parameter  Value 

Number  of  B  lades  1 6 

Rotor  Tip  Radius  (cm)  35.24 

Blade  Tip  True  Chord  (cm)  20.79 

Blade  Tip  Axial  Chord  (cm)  10.56 

Hub-to-tip  Ratio  at  Leading  Edge  0.33 

Hub-to-tip  Ratio  at  Trailing  Edge  0.62 

Tip  Solidity  (tme  chord  /  pitch)  1 .50 

Design  Rotational  Speed  (RPM)  13288 


Design  Mass  Flow  [100%  RPM,  STP]  (kg/sec)  71.66 
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4.2  Casing  Configurations 


Nine  casing  configurations  comprised  of  three  step  profiles  at  each  of  three  clearance  levels 
were  tested  in  this  series.  The  rotor  annulus  casing  was  machined  to  provide  the  sequence  of  geome¬ 
tries  shown  in  Figure  23.  The  clearance  levels  were  designed  to  encompass  the  zones  that  previous 
research  (Wennerstrom  [93]  ;  Freeman  [32]  ;  Copenhaver  et  al.  [19]  )  had  indicated  for  an  opti¬ 
mum  tip  clearance.  The  depth  of  each  step  corresponded  to  the  subsequent  desired  clearance  level. 
Locating  the  steps  at  58%  and  86%  axial  chord  eased  integration  with  hardware  constraints  of  the 
research  facility. 

4.3  Instrumentation 

A  rotor’s  performance  is  usually  measured  in  terms  of  its  pressure  ratio,  efficiency,  and  mass 
flow.  To  understand  performance  changes,  the  associated  flowfield  must  be  discerned,  but  flow- 
field  measurements  must  not  dismpt  the  flow.  Key  aspects  of  the  flowfield  often  can  be  identified 
with  static  pressure  measurements  along  the  rotor  casing  and  with  nonintrusive  laser-probing  of  the 
interior  flowfield.  Likewise,  the  stalling  characteristics  of  a  rotor  are  usually  determined  by  nonin¬ 
trusive  measurement  of  the  rotating  pressure  waves  associated  with  stall.  Since  rotor  tip  clearance 
influences  performance,  flowfield,  and  stalling  features,  the  tip  gap  size  must  also  be  quantifiable 
for  the  various  operating  conditions  and  casing  configurations.  To  attain  these  quantities,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instrumentation  was  used. 

4.3.1  Performance  Measures 

Performance  quantities  were  derived  from  total  pressure  and  total  temperature  measurements 
upstream  of  the  rotor  leading  edge  and  downstream  of  the  trailing  edge.  The  upstream  total  tempera¬ 
ture  was  the  average  from  49  thermocouples  located  in  the  airflow  stilling  chamber.  Two  radial  rakes 
of  5  total  pressure  probes  each  mounted  in  the  compressor’s  straight  inlet  duct  provided  the  average 
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Notes:  1.  All  running  clearances  are  for  100%  design  speed. 

2.  Clearances  increase  approximately  linearly  at  0.03mm  per  5%  decrease  in  rotor  speed 
in  the  range  from  100%  to  85%  RPM. 


Figure  23.  Rotor  Casing  Geometry 
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total  pressure  of  the  upstream  air.  To  measure  the  downstream  variables,  sensors  were  mounted  on 
the  leading  edges  of  three  first-stage  stator  vanes  positioned  approximately  120  degrees  apart;  each 
vane  had  pairs  of  collocated  total  pressure  and  temperature  sensors  spanning  seven  radial  positions 
extending  over  the  range  from  10%  to  94%  span.  The  sensors  were  aligned  with  the  stator  vane 
leading  edge  angle,  which  followed  a  predefined  schedule  as  a  function  of  rotor  speed.  This  same 
schedule  was  used  for  each  test.  Static  pressure  sensors  in  the  inlet  bellmouth  provided  the  input 
for  mass  flow  computation;  consistency  was  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the  calculated  bellmouth 
mass  flow  with  the  mass  flow  derived  from  the  inlet  pressure  rakes  and  the  downstream  venturi. 
The  mass  flows  presented  in  the  figures  included  in  this  dissertation  were  corrected  for  temperamre 
and  pressure  (see  Appendix  A).  Mass  flow  through  the  compressor  was  controlled  with  a  discharge 
throttling  valve  set  by  the  facility  operator. 

Calibration  of  the  instruments  in  the  performance  data  collection  system  was  accomplished 
prior  to  the  first  test.  To  maintain  consistency,  calibration  was  not  performed  between  tests;  how¬ 
ever,  a  validity  check  (a  tolerated  comparison  to  a  calibration  input)  of  each  data  collection  channel 
was  accomplished  prior  to  and  after  each  subsequent  test.  A  data  channel  found  to  be  outside  of 
designated  tolerance  was  flagged  for  removal  during  data  averaging. 

4.3.2  Casing  Pressure  Measurement 

Differential  static  pressure  measurements  at  the  casing  were  made  with  a  linear  array  of  16 
Kulite  brand  high-response  pressure  transducers  mounted  in  a  specially  designed  block  that  extended 
axially  beyond  the  leading  and  trailing  edges  of  the  rotor.  The  block,  segmented  at  the  58%  and  86% 
rotor  axial  chord  planes  (Figure  24),  was  mounted  in  a  slot  in  the  casing;  each  segment  was  adjusted 
with  shims  to  ensure  the  faces  were  flush  with  the  casing  inner  surface  and  matched  any  steps.  Each 
of  the  transducers  was  capable  of  measuring  pressure  fluctuation  frequencies  up  to  100  kHz.  The 
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calibration  and  operation  of  the  transducers  is  described  by  Russler  [78]  and  Russler  et  al.  [79]  . 
These  nonintrusive  measurements  yielded  the  static  pressure  distribution  of  the  blade  passages  near 
the  rotor  tip. 
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PRESSURE  TRANSDUCER  MOUNTING  BLOCKS 


Figure  24.  Pressure  Transducer  Mounting  Block 


4.3.3  Velocity  Measurement 

Nonintrusive  measurements  were  also  made  to  discern  the  velocity  patterns  in  the  tip  region 
of  each  flow  passage  at  various  spanwise  locations.  A  laser  velocimetry  probe  measured  flow 
velocities  through  a  transparent  window  in  the  casing.  Like  the  pressure  transducer  block,  the  laser 
window  frame  was  designed  and  segmented  to  match  the  inner  contour  of  the  casing  as  closely 
as  possible  including  any  stepped  tip  gaps  (Figure  25).  Mounted  within  this  frame  were  three  flat 
12.7mm  thick  plates  of  fused  silica.  The  frame  also  incorporated  a  series  of  holes  along  the  side 
of  the  silica  from  front  to  rear;  distilled  water  was  injected  through  these  holes  to  wash  the  laser 
window  whenever  a  drop  in  data  acquisition  rate  was  observed. 
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NOTES: 

1 .  Aft  windows  are  comprised  of  inner 
and  outer  shells  of  aluminum  casing 
salvaged  from  old  window. 

2.  All  salvaged  pieces  must  be  cut  so 
that  final  milled  surfaces  align  with 
mounting  centerholes  at  the  specified 
dimensions  ±0.001  inches. 

3.  Mounting  hole  diameters  are  0.251 
±0.004  inches 


0.770  1.180 

_  typical 


Figure  25.  Laser  Window  with  Stepped  Gap  Capabilities 


The  laser  system,  described  by  Cybyk  et  al.  [24]  and  Russler  et  al.  [79] ,  was  comprised  of  four 
beams  configured  to  discern  axial  and  tangential  velocities.  Central  to  this  system  was  a  five  watt  ar¬ 
gon  ion  laser  that  generated  two  blue  (488nm  wavelength)  and  two  green  (514nm  wavelength)  light 
beams.  The  beams  were  passed  through  a  150m  long  fiber  optic  bundle  to  the  optical  head  which 
transmitted  the  beams  at  set  angles  through  the  laser  window.  The  optical  head  also  served  as  the 
receiver  for  on-axis  backscatter  light  detection;  the  returning  detected  light  signals  also  were  routed 
through  the  fiber  optic  bundle  to  the  data  acquistion  equipment.  The  optical  head  was  mounted  in 
an  angular  rotator  affixed  to  a  three-axis  traversing  table  in  the  test  chamber.  Positioning  accuracy 
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of  the  traversing  table  was  0.025mm  in  each  of  three  directions,  and  the  angular  rotator  had  an  ac¬ 
curacy  of  0.01  degrees.  Characteristics  of  the  laser  system  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 

Table  3.  Laser  System  Properties 


Parameter 

Light  Wavelength  (nm) 

Average  Power  (watts) 

Beam  Crossing  Angle  (degrees) 
Fringe  Spacing  (fim) 

Volume  Diameter  (//m) 

Probe  Volume  Length  (mm) 
Light  Collection  Angle  (degrees) 
Fringe  Shift  Range  (MHz) 


Blue  Beams 

Green  Beams 

488 

514 

0.16 

0.30 

3.9 

3.9 

3.53 

3.72 

117.2 

117.2 

1.7 

1.7 

8.2 

8.2 

40-100 

40-100 

Calibration  of  the  laser  system  was  accomplished  before  the  first  test,  and  this  calibration  was 
maintained  throughout  the  testing  series.  Also,  prior  to  each  test,  laser  beam  alignment  was  checked 
and  repositioned  as  necessary.  The  blue  beam  was  inoperative  for  this  series  of  tests;  therefore, 
the  green  beam  was  used  to  acquire  both  the  axial  and  tangential  components  of  velocity.  This 
acquisition  process  required  the  optical  head  to  be  rotated  90  degrees  between  measurements  at  each 
steady-state  operating  condition.  Seeding  the  flow  with  trace  particles  of  atomized  glycerin  (0.8/im 
mean  diameter)  was  accomplished  with  a  Laskin  particle  generator  (Rabe  and  Sabroske  [74] )  in  the 
airflow  stilling  chamber  located  7.5m  upstream  of  the  compressor  inlet.  These  particles  provided 
the  reflective  means  for  achieving  the  Doppler  effect  essential  to  the  laser  velocimetry  process.  The 
accuracy  of  the  laser  system  is  summarized  in  Table  4. 
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Table  4.  Laser  System  Accuracy 


Parameter  Accuracy 

Absolute  ^blocity  (percent)  1 .5 

Absolute  Flow  Angle  (degrees)  1 .25 

Axial  Resolution  (percent  axial  chord)  3.0 

Circumferential  Resolution  (percent  pitch)  3.3 


4.3.4  Stall  Precursor  Measurement 

Stall  precursor  signals  were  measured  with  8  Kulite  brand  high-response  pressure  transducers 
located  at  45  degree  increments  along  the  circumference  of  the  rotor  casing  at  the  rotor  leading 
edge.  The  sensors,  capable  of  measuring  differential  pressures  up  to  lOOkPa  with  an  accuracy  of 
O.SlkPa  in  the  frequency  range  from  0  to  100  kHz,  measured  static  pressure  through  0.4mm  taps 
in  the  outer  case.  These  sensors  measured  the  time-variant  magnitude  and  frequencies  of  pressure 
signals  associated  with  the  onset  of  rotating  stall  and  surge. 

4.3.5  Clearance  Measurement 

The  nonrotating  tip  clearances  were  verified  before  each  ran  using  gauged  shims.  Also,  dur¬ 
ing  each  test,  electrical  capacitance  proximity  probes  measured  the  running  tip  clearances  near  the 
leading  and  trailing  edges  of  the  rotor.  The  compiled  tip  gap  data  for  the  test  series  is  shown  in 
Figure  23. 

4.4  Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Data  collection  and  analysis  were  performed  at  the  Wright  Laboratories  Compressor  Research 
Facility  (CRF)  and  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT). 

4.4.1  Performance  Data 

Collection  and  preliminary  processing  of  performance  data  was  accomplished  using  custom 
written  Test  Article  Data  Analysis  software  on  the  CRF’s  VS4  computer  The  processes  for  calcu¬ 
lating  mass  flow  and  efficiency  are  shown  in  Appendix  A.  Several  utility  programs  were  developed 
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to  extract  processed  information  from  the  VS4’s  uniquely  complex  database  stmcture.  The  result¬ 
ing  sets  of  data  were  stored  in  ASCII  standard  format  on  standard  media  for  subsequent  analysis  on 
AFTT  computer  systems. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  CRF  performance  data  collection  system  was  unknown  prior  to  this  se¬ 
ries  of  tests;  therefore,  extensive  analysis  of  its  inherent  errors  was  required.  In  accordance  with 
the  Air  Force  standard  handbook  for  uncertainty  analysis  of  gas  turbine  engines  (Abemethy  and 


Thompson  [3] ),  the  author  developed  the  methods  and  software  necessary  to  evaluate  the  measure¬ 
ment  errors  and  propagation  of  those  errors  during  analysis.  The  necessary  changes,  consuming 
almost  two  thousand  man-hours  from  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  software  programmers  and  the 
author,  required  eight  months  to  implement. 

Sample  calculations  for  the  uncertainty  analysis  of  the  CRF  performance  data  system  are  seen 
in  Appendix  B.  The  uncertainty  of  the  performance  data  is  shown  in  Table  5.  Data  are  presented  for 
only  the  100  percent  design  rotor  speed  at  peak  efficiency  mass  flow  for  each  casing  configuration; 
the  uncertainty  for  slower  rotor  speeds  are  less  than  those  shown  here. 

Table  5.  Uncertainty  of  ADLARF  First-Stage  Rotor  Performance 


Casing 

Mass  Flow 

Pressure 

Configuration 

Rate 

kg/sec 

Ratio 

Efficiency 

A 

0.277 

0.002 

0.009 

B 

0.302 

0.002 

0.007 

C 

0.306 

0.002 

0.006 

D 

0.344 

0.002 

0.008 

E 

0.279 

0.002 

0.006 

F 

0.292 

0.002 

0.007 

G 

0.278 

0.002 

0.006 

H 

0.310 

0.002 

0.006 

I 

0.361 

0.002 

0.008 

The  repeatability  of  test  results  were  also  verified.  Prior  to  each  test,  the  rotor  was  operated  at 


idle  speed  for  a  minimum  of  thirty  minutes.  This  warm-up  period  allowed  the  rig  and  measurement 
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instruments  to  reach  a  consistent  steady-state  operating  condition.  Each  test  then  began  with  a 
steady-state  data  check  at  90  percent  design  rotor  speed  and  mass  flow  for  peak  efficiency;  this  check 
was  also  repeated  as  the  last  action  of  each  test  to  verify  consistency  of  the  CRF  data  system  for 
that  test.  Moreover,  a  consistent  sequence  and  pacing  of  changes  to  the  operating  conditions  of  the 
rotor  were  maintained  throughout  the  testing  series.  Furthermore,  the  baseline  casing  configuration 
(small  gap,  no  step)  was  tested  as  the  first  and  last  test  in  the  series.  These  efforts  verified  the  highly 
repeatable  nature  of  the  CRF  system  and  this  test  series. 

4.4.2  Casing  Pressure  Data 

Acquisition  and  preliminary  processing  of  rotor  tip  region  pressure  data  were  accomplished 
using  the  CRF’s  ADA  computer.  The  static  pressure  sensors  were  calibrated  before  each  test,  and  the 
calibration  constants  were  stored  for  subsequent  processing.  Each  of  the  16  signals  was  amplified 
to  maximize  the  5.0  volt  sampling  capability  of  the  digitizing  equipment,  and  each  signal  was  low- 
pass  filtered  at  30  kHz  using  an  eight-pole  Butterworth  analog  filter  to  eliminate  aliasing  during 
the  digitizing  process.  Each  gained  and  filtered  signal  was  sampled  at  7500  samples-per-second  in 
real  time  during  compressor  steady-state  operation,  and  this  information  was  stored  in  raw  binary 
format.  The  database  was  analyzed  using  CRF  custom  software  to  produce  a  binary  database  of 
two-dimensional  pressure  distributions  created  by  time-averaging  the  signal  from  each  transducer 
for  each  independent  passage.  This  database  was  converted  into  standard  ASCII  format  for  further 
processing  on  AFTT  computers. 

4.4.3  Velocity  Data 

^blocity  information  for  each  test  was  collected  using  the  laser  velocimeter  during  compressor 
steady-state  operation,  and  this  data  was  stored  in  raw  binary  format.  Preliminary  processing  of 
laser  flowfield  data  was  accomplished  on  the  CRF’s  DVL  computer.  During  processing,  the  data 
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from  the  16  separate  blade  passages  were  ensemble-averaged  to  create  a  three-dimensional  velocity 
distribution  of  a  single  representative  passage.  The  database  for  each  test  was  stored  in  ASCII 
standard  format  for  additional  processing  on  AFIT  computers. 

4.4.4  Stall  Precursor  Data 

The  fluctuating  voltage  signals  produced  by  the  stall  precursor  sensors  were  simultaneously 
recorded  on  analog  tape.  The  signals  were  amplified  during  playback  to  maximize  the  5.0  volt 
sampling  capability  of  the  digitizing  equipment,  and  each  signal  was  low-pass  filtered  at  800  Hz 
using  an  eight-pole  Butterworth  analog  filter  to  eliminate  aliasing  during  the  digitizing  process. 
Each  amplified  and  filtered  analog  signal  was  sampled  at  2500  samples-per-second  using  an  analog- 
to-digital  converter  with  an  accuracy  of  0.0025  volts;  this  sample  rate  was  chosen  to  satisfy  the 
Nyquist  criteria  (Newland  [68] )  of  using  a  sampling  rate  of  at  least  twice  the  maximum  expected 
frequency  of  a  signal.  The  digital  data  was  stored  in  binary  form  on  the  CRF’s  ADA  computer,  and 
it  was  subsequently  converted  to  ASCII  standard  format.  Software  created  by  the  author  was  used 
for  subsequent  signal  processing. 

4.5  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  equipment  used  in  the  experimental  portion  of  this  dissertation  was  de¬ 
scribed.  Also,  the  processes  used  for  data  acquisition  and  analysis  were  discussed.  The  data  col¬ 
lected  from  the  test  series  comprised  the  experimental  aspect  of  this  research.  Theoretical  modeling 
of  tip  gap  effects  on  rotor  performance  and  f lowfield  also  was  accomplished  using  Computational 
Fluid  Dynamics;  details  of  the  computational  analysis  are  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapters  -  Computational  Fluid  Dynamic  Modeling 


Computational  modeling  of  the  flow  processes  occurring  within  the  ADLARF  transonic  ro¬ 
tor  was  accomplished  at  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center  to  augment  the  experimentally  acquired 
data.  This  modeling  allowed  analysis  of  an  interior  flowfield  that  was  difficult  or  impossible  to 
experimentally  measure  with  nonintmsive  instruments.  The  model  used  here  was  a  simplified  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  fully  compressible  three-dimensional  Favre-Averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations 
(FANS). 

5.1  Requirements 

For  a  flowfield  model  to  be  useful,  it  should  accurately  describe  the  real  effects  of  the  elements 
within  the  flow.  Consequently,  the  complexity  of  the  flowfield  and  its  operating  parameters  dictate 
the  complexity  of  the  model.  Theoretical  models  are  produced  by  applying  the  laws  of  conservation 
of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy  to  a  particular  environment.  Some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
flow  is  necessary  to  include  relations  that  model  particular  effects.  For  this  study  of  the  flow  within 
a  transonic  compressor,  the  following  criteria  were  considered: 

1.  Three-Dimensional  Geometry.  Flows  within  transonic  turbomachinery  are  inherently  three- 
dimensional.  Although  many  flows  can  be  described  by  quasi-one-dimensional  equations, 
capturing  the  spatial  effects  of  complex  flow  geometries  and  interactions  near  the  rotor  tip 
requires  three-dimensional  spatial  models. 

2.  Compressibility  Effects.  Transonic  compressors  have  shocks  which  must  be  modeled  with 
compressible  flow  theory.  This  theory  requires  the  physical  laws  to  be  expressed  in 
conservation  form  to  accurately  model  density  variations. 

3.  Viscous  Effects.  Boundary  layers,  wakes,  flow  entrainment,  and  dissipation  require  modeling 
the  viscous  behavior  of  fluids.  Many  analyses  treat  a  flowfield  as  two  independent  flows;  the 
main  passage  flow  is  assumed  inviscid,  and  the  boundary  layer  flow  is  assumed  viscous.  Such 
analyses  also  require  the  flow  to  be  matched  at  the  interface  boundaries  which  may  be  extremely 
difficult  for  three-dimensional  flows.  Treating  the  entire  flowfield  as  a  viscid  medium  gives 
a  more  realistic  model  of  the  flowfield,  and  it  avoids  the  matching  problems  associated  with 
viscid-in  viscid  models.  Therefore,  viscous  effects  are  modeled  throughout  the  flowfield  for 
this  study. 

4.  Turbulence.  High  Reynolds  Number  flows  associated  with  transonic  compressors  are 
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inherently  turbulent;  therefore,  turbulent  effects  are  necessary  for  accurate  modeling. 

5.  Robustness.  A  good  model  is  equally  applicable  to  the  entire  domain  of  operating  conditions, 
and  it  can  handle  various  boundary  conditions.  Robustness  is  needed  for  comparative  analyses 
of  various  casing  geometries. 

The  author  chose  to  use  a  model  developed  by  Hah  [37] .  This  model  satisfied  the  requirements 
listed  above,  and  during  previous  tests  (Cybyk  et  al.  [24] ;  Russler  et  al.  [79] ;  Hah  et  al.  [39] ),  it  had 
demonstrated  success  in  qualifying  the  flowfield  of  the  ADLARF  rotor.  The  details  of  this  model 
are  described  below. 

5.2  Governing  Equations 

The  following  partial  differential  equations  mathematically  model  the  flow  within  a  transonic 
compressor.  Each  equation  represents  the  conservation  of  an  intrinsic  transport  property  (mass,  mo¬ 
mentum,  energy)  with  Reynold’s  mass-weighted  time-averaging  (Anderson  et  al.  [6] ;  Wilcox  [99] ) 
applied  to  account  for  turbulent  fluctuation  of  the  flow  variables.  As  a  group,  these  equations  are 
known  as  the  Favre-Averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations  applicable  to  unsteady  compressible  viscous 
turbulent  flows.  Their  derivation  is  detailed  by  Anderson  et  al.  [6] .  The  equations  are  expressed  in 
differential  conservation-law  form  using  Einstein  indicial  notation  (Cartesian  sununation  conven¬ 
tion  described  by  Aris  [9] ). 

5.2.1  Conservation  of  Mass 


d  ,  d  .  _  , 

^W  +  ^(p«.)  =  o 


(7) 


5.2.2  Conservation  of  Momentum 


Newton’s  second  law  applied  to  a  rotating  control  volume  takes  the  form 
5  ^  dP  d  I  _ 

(pUiUj)  +  2peijkUjUk  —  Qj..  P^' 


H  II 

-  ou^  U. 


+  Fi 


(8) 
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The  first  term  in  Equation  8  represents  the  time- varying  mean  component  of  momentum.  The  second 
term  represents  the  change  in  momentum  of  fluid  convected  through  a  differential  control  volume. 
The  third  term  accounts  for  the  body  force  due  to  Coriolis  acceleration  of  a  rotating  reference  frame 
(White  [97]  ).  The  fourth  term  represents  the  change  in  momentum  due  to  pressure  forces  acting 
normal  to  the  control  volume  surfaces.  The  fifth  term  accounts  for  the  change  in  momentum  due  to 
viscous  laminar  and  turbulent  shear  forces  acting  tangential  to  the  control  volume  surfaces.  The  last 
term  accounts  for  all  other  body  forces  imposed  on  the  flow  including  radial  acceleration  forces  of 
the  control  volume. 

By  employing  the  Boussinesq  approximation  in  which  the  turbulent  shear  stress  is  represented 
as  the  product  of  the  turbulent  viscosity  and  the  mean  viscous  stress  tensor, 

-  (9) 

Equation  8  becomes 

^  d7j  2peijk^jUk  =  ^  +  F'i  (10) 

where  the  effective  viscosity  is  the  sum  of  the  laminar  and  turbulent  (eddy)  viscosities 

Me//  =  A^  +  ^  (11) 

and  the  mean  viscous  stress  tensor  is  given  by 

dxj  dxi  Zdxk 


5.2.3  Conservation  of  Energy 

For  an  adiabatic  differential  control  volume,  the  energy  balance  using  the  Boussinesq  approx¬ 
imation  is 


d  .  d  _ ,  d 

{p^t)  +  {pujet)  = 


dt 


dxj 


k, 


eff 


dT 

dXn 


(Puj)  +  UiFi  +  (13) 


dxi 
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where  the  total  internal  energy  per  unit  mass  (i.e.,  specific  total  internal  energy)  includes  specific 
internal  energy  and  kinetic  energy  (potential  energy  is  neglected) 

et  =  e  +  -UiUi  (14) 

and  the  effective  coefficient  of  thermal  conductivity  is 

keff  -k  +  kr  (15) 


5.2.4  li-ansport  Properties 

The  coefficient  of  viscosity,  /x,  is  related  to  static  temperature  via  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases; 
Sutherland’s  approximation  (Anderson  et  al.  [6] )  for  viscosity  is 

m  =  (16) 

where  Si  and  S2  are  constants  for  a  given  gas.  For  air,  Si  =  1.458  x  10“®kg/(m-sec'\/1C)  and 
S2  =  110.4K. 


Using  the  definition  of  the  Prandtl  Number  (the  dimensionless  ratio  of  momentum  to  thermal 
diffusion) 


Pr  = 


fj>Cp 

k 


the  coefficient  of  thermal  conductivity  of  the  fluid  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  viscosity: 

Cpfjf 


k  = 


Ft 


(17) 


(18) 


Extending  Equation  18  to  apply  to  turbulent  thermal  conductivity  and  assuming  a  calorically  perfect 
gas  (i.e.,  Cp  =  constant).  Equation  15  is  expressed  in  terms  of  laminar  and  turbulent  viscosities: 


kp,  f  f  ~~  Crj 


(^) 


(19) 


Additionally,  experimental  studies  (White  [98] )  have  shown  that  the  laminar  and  turbulent  Prandtl 
Numbers,  Pr  and  Pr^  respectively,  are  approximately  constant  for  most  gases;  therefore,  for  air,  it  is 
customary  to  assume  Pr  w  0.7  and  PrT’  ~  0.9.  The  turbulent  viscosity,  /xy,  which  includes  the  net 
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effects  of  turbulence,  is  a  much  more  difficult  transport  property  to  quantify,  and  its  semi-empirical 
model  will  be  addressed  in  Section  5.3  dealing  with  turbulence  modeling. 

5.2.5  Perfect  Gas  State  Equation 

The  use  of  the  transport  property  relations.  Equations  16  and  19,  in  association  with  the  gov¬ 
erning  laws.  Equations  7,  10,  and  13,  yields  five  scalar  equations  (one  continuity,  three  momentum, 
and  one  energy)  with  seven  unknown  quantities  (p,  P,  e,  T,  and  three  velocity  components).  Four 
of  these  quantities,  p,  P,  e,  and  T,  are  thermodynamic  variables  representing  the  state  of  the  gas. 
However,  according  to  the  state  postulate  of  thermodynamics  (Reynolds  [77] ),  the  local  thermody¬ 
namic  state  for  the  compression  process  (one  reversible  work  mode)  is  fixed  by  any  two  independent 
thermodynamic  variables.  Therefore,  two  of  the  unknown  thermodynamic  variables  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  other  two  unknowns  using  the  perfect  gas  equation  of  state 

P  =  pRT  (20) 

and  the  additional  perfect  gas  definitions: 

e  =  C,T  h  =  CpT  7  =  ^  a  =  =  ^  (21) 

Cv  7-1  "^7-1 

Therefore,  for  a  perfect  gas,  static  pressure  and  static  temperature  are  expressed  in  terms  of  static 
density  and  specific  internal  energy: 


F  =  (7  -  1)  pe 

~  _  (7  -  1)  e 
R 


(22) 

(23) 


For  air,  the  ratio  of  specific  heats  is  7^^^  =  1-4,  and  the  specific  gas  constant  is  Pair  =  287J/kg-K. 


5.3  Tiirbulence  Modeling 

The  governing  equations  were  developed  from  the  conservation  laws  of  mass,  momentum,  and 
energy,  and  they  permit  simplified  turbulence  modeling  with  the  introduction  of  turbulent  viscosity 
and  turbulent  thermal  conductivity.  However,  these  turbulent  quantities  are  semi-empirical  and  can 
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be  modeled  with  various  levels  of  complexity  and  associated  accuracy.  Accurate  modeling  requires 
examination  of  the  factors  which  affect  turbulence.  As  seen  in  Equation  8,  the  turbulent  shear  stress, 
—pu”uj,  is  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  turbulent  fluctuations;  therefore,  kinetic  energy  is 
the  focal  point  for  essentially  every  turbulence  model.  A  theoretical  turbulent  kinetic  energy  (TKE) 
equation,  representing  the  transport  of  kinetic  energy  through  a  control  volume,  can  be  derived  from 
the  momentum  equation  (White  [98]  ).  However,  White  states  that  the  terms  in  this  equation  are 
so  complex  that  they  cannot  be  computed  from  first  principles.  Simplified  modeling  is  required 
for  each  of  the  terms  in  the  theoretical  TKE  equation.  Consequently,  modeling  turbulent  kinetic 
energy  is  a  semi-empirical  process,  and  numerous  forms  of  the  TKE  equation  (Anderson  et  al.  [6]  ; 
White  [98] ;  Wilcox  [99] )  exist.  Furthermore,  the  one-equation  TKE  model  for  turbulence  has  been 
fraught  with  disappointing  results. 

The  turbulent  modeling  process  can  be  improved  by  coupling  a  semi-empirical  TKE  equation 
with  a  second  equation.  The  dissipation  of  turbulent  energy  is  particularly  important  to  any  TKE 
model;  therefore,  an  equation  modeling  this  dissipation  is  often  paired  with  the  TKE  to  produce  the 
K  —  e  turbulence  model.  The  K  —  e  model  used  in  this  analysis  is  an  extension  of  Chien’s  [16] 
model  incorporating  low  Reynold’s  Number  effects. 


5.3.1  Hirbulent  Kinetic  Energy 


The  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  K,  is  found  from  the  following  PDE. 


d  (PeffdK\  - 77-77-  2llK 
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5.3.3  Dirbulent  Mscosity 


The  turbulent  eddy  viscosity  for  this  model  takes  the  form  of 

(k^\ 

Air  =  I  —  I  (1  -  exp  {-C3U*l/u))  (26) 

5.3.4  Closure  Coefficients 

The  turbulence  model  requires  the  following  closure  coefficients. 

/  =  1  -  ^  exp  (^k‘^/6us^  ^  (27) 

Cfj,  =  0.09,  Cl  =  1.35,  C2  =  1.8,  0-fc  =  1.0,  =  1.3,  C3  =  0.0115,  C4  =  0.5  (28) 

5.4  Finite  Difference  Approximations 

The  partial  differential  equations  (PDEs)  for  the  conservation  laws  and  turbulence  model  are 
nonlinear;  furthermore,  the  unsteady  compressible  Favre- Averaged  Navier-Stokes  equations  (Equa¬ 
tions  7,  10,  and  13)  are  a  mixed  set  of  hyperbolic-parabolic  equations.  The  steady-state  form  of  the 
equations  can  be  obtained  by  eliminating  the  time-dependent  derivatives  in  Equations  7,  10,  and 
13.  However,  numerical  solutions  of  the  steady-state  PDEs  are  difficult  because  the  steady-state 
FANS  equations  are  a  mixed  set  of  hyperbolic-elliptic  equations  which  require  different  numerical 
solution  techniques.  The  numerical  solution  of  hyperbolic  equations  requires  a  marching  technique 
within  the  cone  of  dependence  whereas  elliptic  equations  require  relaxation  techniques.  This  com¬ 
bination  makes  the  solution  to  this  equation  set  difficult  because  the  numerical  implementation  must 
be  a  mixed  marching  and  relaxation  method.  Such  methods  are  time  and  memory  intensive,  and  the 
large  number  of  calculations  can  lead  to  a  reduction  of  accuracy.  Therefore,  the  unsteady  form  of 
the  FANS  equations  are  used  to  simplify  the  solution  process. 

A  pseudo-time-dependent  numerical  approach  is  the  standard  method  to  obtain  a  steady-state 
solution  to  the  compressible  Navier-Stokes  equations.  The  steady-state  flow  distribution  is  obtained 

by  marching  (iterating)  the  parabolic  solution  in  time  (or  time-like  coordinate)  until  convergence  is 
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attained.  Moreover,  the  approach  is  equally  applicable  to  subsonic,  supersonic,  or  mixed  subsonic- 
supersonic  flow.  This  approach  requires  the  unsteady  (long  term  transient)  form  of  the  original 
PDEs,  Equations  7,  10,  13,  24,  and  25,  to  be  represented  by  finite  difference  equations. 

For  this  study,  a  fully  conservative  control-volume  approach  was  used  to  generate  the  finite 
difference  equations.  This  approach  assured  that  the  discretized  finite  difference  equation  exactly 
satisfied  the  physical  law  represented  by  the  original  PDE.  The  finite  difference  equations  were 
formulated  in  terms  of  the  three  Cartesian  components  of  momentum  {pUi),  the  specific  total  internal 
energy  (et)>  turbulent  kinetic  energy  {K),  and  energy  dissipation  rate  (5).  A  third-order  accurate 
interpolation  scheme  was  used  for  the  discretization  of  convection  terms,  and  central  difference 
relations  were  used  for  diffusion  terms.  The  overall  scheme  was  second-order  accurate. 

5.4.1  Numerical  Scheme 

Flow  variables  were  solved  in  sequence  according  to  the  following  process.  The  momentum 
fluxes  through  the  control  volume  at  a  new  pseudo-time  increment  were  estimated  with  a  semi- 
implicit  quadratic  upwind  prediction  method;  these  predictions,  based  on  the  previous  time  incre¬ 
ment,  determined  the  coefficients  used  in  the  subsequent  correction  process.  The  iteration  produced 
an  intermediate  momentum  distribution  and  an  associated  static  pressure  distribution.  The  interme¬ 
diate  solution  did  not  satisfy  global  continuity  since  it  was  based  on  the  static  pressure  distribution 
at  the  previous  time  step;  therefore,  corrective  measures  were  required  for  the  momentum  distrib¬ 
ution  to  satisfy  global  continuity.  Pressure-implicit  splitting,  a  two-step  method  that  combines  the 
momentum  and  continuity  equations,  was  applied  to  correct  the  static  pressure  and  momentum  dis¬ 
tributions.  The  combination  of  the  continuity  and  momentum  equations.  Equations  7  and  10,  pro¬ 
duced  a  Poisson-like  equation.  An  Alternating  Direction  Implicit  (ADI)  relaxation  method  (Ander¬ 
son  et  al.  [6] )  was  employed  to  solve  each  combined  continuity-momentum  equation  in  sequence. 
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During  the  first  correction  step,  the  convection  terms  were  neglected,  and  intermediate  static  pres¬ 
sure  and  momentum  distributions  were  obtained.  During  the  second  correction  step,  convection 
terms  were  included  as  the  adjusted  static  pressure  and  momentum  distributions  were  calculated 
from  the  intermediate  distributions.  The  corrected  static  pressure  and  momentum  flux  distributions 
were  used  to  calculate  the  density  field.  Also,  the  adjusted  fluxes  were  used  in  ADI  iteration  to  se¬ 
quentially  determine  the  total  internal  energy,  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  and  energy  dissipation  of  the 
f  lowfield.  The  residual  errors  of  the  resulting  flow  variables  were  integrated  over  the  entire  domain, 
and  when  the  errors  were  reduced  by  four  orders  of  magnitude  from  their  initial  values,  the  solution 
was  considered  converged.  The  state  of  the  converged  flowfield  was  saved  in  terms  of  five  primary 
quantities:  density,  three  Cartesian  components  of  momentum,  and  total  internal  energy.  Specific 
details  of  this  numerical  scheme  are  given  by  Hah  [36] ,  Hah  and  Wennerstrom  [37] ,  and  Hah  [38] . 

5.4.2  Computational  Grid 

An  I-grid  was  used  to  discretize  the  rotor  flow  passage.  The  grid  consisted  of  49  nodes  in 
the  pitchwise  direction,  150  nodes  in  the  streamwise  direction,  and  up  to  50  nodes  in  the  spanwise 
direction.  The  blade,  approximately  centered  in  the  grid,  was  represented  by  6  pitchwise  nodes,  96 
streamwise  nodes,  and  35  spanwise  nodes;  the  tip  clearance  accounted  for  the  balance  (5  to  15)  of  the 
spanwise  grid  points.  The  grid  was  devised  to  match  the  geometric  variations  of  the  experimental 
study.  The  general  curvilinear  computational  grid  was  generated  with  an  elliptic  grid  generation 
method,  and  good  orthogonality  was  maintained  across  the  computational  domain. 

5.4.3  Boundary  Conditions 

Dirichlet  boundary  conditions  were  specified  for  the  domain.  The  distributions  of  total  tem¬ 
perature,  total  pressure,  and  inlet  flow  angle  were  fixed  at  the  inflow  boundary.  At  the  outflow 
boundary,  coincident  with  the  leading  edge  of  the  first  stage  stator,  the  static  pressure  at  the  rotor  tip 
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was  fixed  at  189,500Pa,  and  all  unknown  variables  were  extrapolated.  Radial  equilibrium  was  not 
applied  at  the  outflow  boundary  since  it  is  not  a  valid  condition  for  this  flow.  Experimental  values 
of  turbulent  kinetic  energy  were  used  at  the  inflow  boundary. 

5.4.4  Implementation 

.  The  numerical  scheme  with  associated  boundary  conditions  and  grid  was  implemented  by 
Dr.  Chunill  Hah  on  a  CRAY-XMP  computer  at  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center.  The  author  pro¬ 
vided  the  geometric  data  and  specified  the  operating  conditions  for  each  numerical  simulation.  Five 
solutions  were  obtained  corresponding  to  cases  A,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  in  Figure  23,  and  each  solution 
required  one  to  two  hours  of  computing  time  using  a  single  processor.  Subsequent  processing  of 
the  solutions  was  accomplished  by  the  author  using  NASA  Flow  Analysis  Software  Toolkit  (FAST) 
(Walatka  et  al.  [92] )  and  custom  utility  programs  written  by  the  author. 

5.5  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  a  theoretical  model  for  the  flow  process  within  a  transonic  compressor  was 
detailed.  This  model  was  based  on  the  mass-weighted  Reynold’s  Averaged  Navier-Stokes  Equations 
for  turbulent  compressible  viscous  flow.  The  numerical  scheme  used  to  implement  this  model  was 
discussed.  In  the  following  chapters,  the  results  of  the  experimental  and  numerical  analyses  are 
presented. 
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RESULTS 


Chapter  6  -  Performance  Results 

A  variation  of  the  tip  clearance  and  the  use  of  stepped  tip  gaps  generated  marked  differences 
in  rotor  performance.  Generally,  while  a  variation  of  clearance  levels  produced  large  differences  in 
performance,  the  inclusion  of  stepped  tip  gaps  produced  new  performance  improvements. 

For  each  casing  configuration,  performance  (pressure,  temperature,  and  velocity)  data  were 
collected  as  the  rotor  was  tested  throughout  the  mass  flow  range  at  each  of  100%,  95%,  90%,  and 
85%  corrected  design  speeds  (corrected  for  nonstandard  inlet  total  temperature).  This  data  was  put 
into  the  form  of  a  compressor  map;  these  rotor  maps  are  seen  in  Appendix  C.  From  the  rotor  maps, 
data  were  extracted  to  make  the  comparisons  shown  in  the  following  sections. 

6.1  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Rotor  Performance 

6.1.1  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Stall  Margin 

To  calculate  the  effects  on  stall  margin,  the  stall  line  for  each  configuration  was  first  determined 
from  a  least-squares  linear-fit  through  the  four  stall  conditions  corresponding  to  each  rotor  speed 
(Figure  26  and  Appendix  C).  From  such  a  line,  the  stalling  pressure  ratio  at  any  mass  flow  can  be 
determined.  The  stall  margin  for  each  configuration  was  calculated  as  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  the  curve-fitted  stall  pressure  ratio  and  pressure  ratio  at  peak  efficiency  to  the  pressure 
ratio  at  peak  efficiency. 

The  effect  of  clearance  on  stall  margin  can  be  seen  in  Figure  27.  For  85%  and  90%  rotor  speed, 
stall  margin  decreased  with  increased  clearance;  however,  for  95%  and  100%  speed  conditions,  the 
medium  tip  clearance  (no  steps)  produced  the  largest  stall  margin.  These  results  suggest  that  the 
medium  tip  clearance  is  the  best  compromise  of  stall  margin  for  a  design  in  which  operation  at 
100%  rotor  speed  is  important. 
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Figure  26.  Rotor  Map  of  Clearance  Level  (No  Steps)  Configurations 
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Figure  27.  Stall  Margin  for  Casing  Configurations  and  Speeds 


6.1.2  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Pressure  Ratio 


For  all  rotor  speeds,  the  small  clearance  yielded  the  greatest  pressure  ratio;  pressure  ratio 
decreased  with  increased  (no  step)  tip  gap  (Figure  26).  The  uncertainties  of  pressure  ratio,  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  mass  flow  corresponding  to  the  100%  rotor  speed  line  are  shown  in  Table  5.  As  seen 
in  Figures  28  through  31,  the  steady-state  circumferentially  averaged  pressure  ratio  (normalized  by 
the  passage  averaged  pressure  ratio)  in  the  outer  half  of  span  decreased  with  increased  clearance, 
whereas,  it  increased  nearer  the  hub.  This  shift  is  due  to  blockage  created  in  the  tip  region  which 
diverts  the  main  flow  to  the  inner  span  creating  greater  throughflow  and  work  nearer  the  hub.  How¬ 
ever,  the  greater  work  near  the  hub  did  not  completely  balance  the  work  lost  near  the  rotor  tip,  result¬ 
ing  in  an  overall  reduction  of  total  pressure  for  the  passage  (Figure  26).  Additional  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  blockage  on  f  lowfield  diversion  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  dealing  with  f  lowfield 
characteristics. 

6.1.3  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Efficiency 

Efficiency  also  tended  to  decrease  with  increased  clearance,  with  a  significant  decrease  occur¬ 
ring  for  the  large  (1.002%  tip  chord)  tip  gap  (Figure  26).  Differences  in  efficiency  were  minimal 
between  the  small  (0.318%  tip  chord)  and  medium  (0.574%  tip  chord)  gaps,  with  the  medium  gap 
giving  slightly  improved  efficiency  in  the  lower  mass  flow  region  near  stall  for  each  speed  line.  As 
seen  in  Figures  28  through  31,  efficiency  in  the  outer  portion  of  span^  decreased  with  larger  tip  gap 
and  was  essentially  unchanged  for  the  inner  span.  Thus,  it  is  the  outer  span  region  which  contributes 
most  to  changes  in  overall  efficiency. 


^Spanwise  efficiencies  were  calculated  using  Equations  36  and  37  shown  in  Appendix  A.  In  these  equations,  the 
circumferentially  averaged  values  of  total  pressure  and  total  temperature  measured  at  each  spanwise  location  were  used 
for  the  exit  condition;  the  inlet  condition  used  the  passage  averaged  total  temperature  and  total  pressure. 
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Figure  29.  Clearance  Effects  on  Spanwise  Rotor  Performance  (90%  Design  Speed) 
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6.1.4  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Mass  Flow  Range 

For  rotor  speeds  of  90%  or  less,  mass  flow  range  decreased  with  increased  tip  gap  (Figure  26). 
For  the  100%  speed  line,  larger  clearances  gave  increased  flow  range,  with  the  medium  clearance 
producing  the  largest  gain.  At  the  slower  95%  speed,  the  medium  clearance  also  yielded  increased 
mass  flow  range  over  the  small  gap,  but  the  large  gap  resulted  in  a  significant  loss  of  flow  range. 
In  all  cases,  the  maximum  mass  flow  attainable  was  reduced  with  increasing  clearance.  These 
results  indicate  the  optimum  tip  gap  to  maximize  flow  range  for  high  speed  operation  resides  in  an 
intermediate  mnning  clearance  range  between  0.318%  and  1.002%  tip  chord;  for  the  slower  speeds, 
the  smallest  tip  gap  possible  optimizes  mass  flow  range.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  maximized  mass 
flow  range  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  condition  for  maximum  mass  flow  capability. 

6.2  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Rotor  Performance 

6.2.1  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Stall  Margin 

No  significant  changes  in  stall  margin  were  introduced  with  the  use  of  stepped  tip  gaps  (Fig¬ 
ure  27).  Any  differences  are  within  the  error  introduced  by  the  definition  of  the  stall  line-a  least- 
squares  linear-fit  through  the  four  stall  conditions  corresponding  to  each  rotor  speed.  Again,  the 
stall  margin  is  mainly  affected  by  the  overall  tip  clearance,  with  the  medium  tip  clearance  generally 
being  the  best  compromise  for  a  design  in  which  operation  at  100%  rotor  speed  is  important. 

6.2.2  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Pressure  Ratio 

The  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  on  rotor  total  pressure  ratio  and  efficiency  are  seen  in  Fig¬ 
ures  32  through  35.  These  segmented  rotor  maps  provide  detailed  comparisons  by  speed  for  all 
configurations  tested.  Total  pressure  ratio  and  efficiency  are  steady-state  passage-averaged  quan¬ 
tities  calculated  as  shown  in  Appendix  A.  The  uncertainties  of  pressure  ratio,  efficiency,  and  mass 
flow  corresponding  to  the  100%  rotor  speed  line  are  shown  in  Table  5. 
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The  inclusion  of  stepped  tip  gaps  with  the  small  and  medium  clearances  gave  increased  pres¬ 
sure  ratio  throughout  the  mass  flow  range  for  all  rotor  speeds  (Figures  32,  33,  34,  35);  furthermore, 
the  small  clearance  with  forward  step  location  gave  the  greatest  pressure  ratio  of  all  cases  tested. 
However,  for  the  largest  tip  clearance  level  of  1 .002%  tip  chord,  pressure  ratio  decreased  through¬ 
out  the  mass  flow  range  for  all  rotor  speeds.  It  was  seen  that  the  axial  location  of  the  step  giving 
the  greatest  improvement  depended  mainly  on  the  clearance  level.  For  the  small  clearance  level  of 
0.318%  tip  chord,  the  forward  step  of  0.256%  tip  chord  at  58%  axial  chord  produced  the  greatest 
improvement.  This  relation  held  true  for  all  speeds  except  in  the  low  mass  flow  range  at  100%  de¬ 
sign  speed  (Figure  35).  For  the  medium  clearance  level  of  0.574%  tip  chord,  the  aft  step  at  86% 
axial  chord  clearly  produced  the  better  pressure  ratio  throughout  the  mass  flow  range.  As  evidenced 
in  Figures  36  through  39,  pressure  ratio  decreased  in  the  outer  40%  of  span  when  stepped  gaps  were 
used,  but  this  loss  was  countered  with  improved  performance  in  the  inner  60%  of  span  to  produce 
an  average  gain  in  pressure  ratio  across  the  span. 

Only  the  aft  step  location  was  tested  for  the  large  clearance  level  (1.002%  tip  chord).  Unlike 
for  the  small  and  medium  clearances,  a  stepped  gap  for  the  large  clearance  degraded  pressure  ratio 
throughout  mass  flow  range.  A  deeper  step  (0.831%  tip  chord)  at  this  clearance  caused  an  even 
greater  degradation  of  pressure  ratio.  The  author  feels  it  is  doubtful  that  any  step  for  this  larger 
clearance  will  improve  performance. 
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Figure  36.  Stepped  Tip  Gap  Effects  on  Spanwise  Rotor  Performance  (85%  Design  Speed,  Medium 
Clearance)  c  i 
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Figure  38.  Stepped  Tip  Gap  Effects  on  Spanwise  Rotor  Performance  (95%  Design  Speed,  Medium 
Clearance)  oo 
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6.2.3  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Efficiency 


As  with  pressure  ratio,  efficiency  tended  to  increase  when  stepped  gaps  were  employed  for  the 
small  and  medium  clearance  levels  but  tended  to  decrease  for  the  large  clearance  level.  Again,  for 
the  small  clearance  level,  the  forward  step  at  58%  axial  chord  gave  the  largest  increase  in  efficiency 
throughout  the  mass  flow  range  for  all  rotor  speeds  tested  (Figures  32,  33,  34,  35).  For  the  medium 
clearance  level,  though  minimal  changes  in  efficiency  occurred  for  90%  and  85%  design  speeds, 
at  95%  and  100%  speeds,  stepped  tip  gaps  produced  significant  gains  in  efficiency  throughout  the 
mass  flow  range,  with  the  greatest  change  occurring  for  the  aft  step  at  86%  axial  chord.  As  seen 
in  Figures  36  through  39,  stepped  gaps  increased  efficiency  across  the  entire  span  for  those  cases 
that  showed  an  overall  efficiency  improvement.  Again,  as  with  pressure  ratio,  efficiency  decreased 
when  stepped  tip  gaps  were  used  with  the  large  clearance  level  at  all  rotor  speeds,  with  the  deeper 
step  being  the  worst. 

6.2.4  Effect  of  Stepped  Up  Gap  on  Mass  Flow  Range 

The  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  on  mass  flow  range  can  be  seen  in  Figures  32  through  35. 
With  the  small  clearance,  mass  flow  range  improvement  was  only  achieved  at  the  two  faster  rotor 
speeds  by  using  stepped  gaps,  with  the  best  results  occurring  for  the  forward  step  location.  With  the 
medium  clearance  level,  flow  range  improvement  was  increased  at  all  speeds  by  using  a  stepped 
gap.  The  forward  step  location  gave  improvement  for  the  two  fastest  rotor  speeds,  and  the  aft  step 
gave  improvement  for  the  two  slowest  speeds  tested.  With  the  large  clearance  level,  there  were  no 
significant  improvements  in  mass  flow  range  at  any  speed  or  aft  step  depth;  in  most  cases,  the  mass 
flow  range  decreased. 

The  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  on  the  upper  limit  of  mass  flow  are  also  seen  in  Figures  32 
through  35.  Only  for  the  medium  gap  did  significant  increases  occur  in  the  upper  limit  mass  flow 
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for  all  conditions;  for  the  small  and  large  gaps,  only  minor  increases  or  decreases  occurred  with 
stepped  gaps.  Moreover,  the  configuration  yielding  the  greatest  mass  flow  capability  for  all  rotor 
speeds  was  the  medium  clearance  level  with  aft  axial  step  location.  In  summary,  only  the  medium 
gap  yielded  increases  in  both  mass  flow  range  and  mass  flow  capability  by  using  steps. 

6.3  Second-Stage  Effects  on  Performance 

The  preceding  results  were  obtained  by  modifying  the  casing  geometry  for  only  the  first-stage 
rotor;  the  second-stage  of  the  compressor  was  unaltered.  Consequently,  performance  improvement 
provided  by  a  modified  first-stage  rotor  casing  may  have  been  limited  by  the  unaltered  second-stage 
of  the  compressor.  Therefore,  the  beneficial  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  on  performance  improvement 
may  be  greater  than  indicated  by  these  tests. 

6.4  Mission  Performance  -  Sensitivity  Analysis 

As  seen  in  the  rotor  map  for  100%  rotor  speed  (Figure  35),  the  pressure  ratio  for  the  medium 
tip  clearance  cases  was  less  than  that  for  the  small  tip  clearance  cases;  however,  when  stepped  tip 
gaps  were  used,  the  isentropic  efficiency  for  the  medium  clearance  cases  was  greater  than  that  for 
the  small  clearance  cases.  Such  trade-offs  made  it  necessary  to  evaluate  the  sensitivity  of  overall  tur¬ 
bojet  engine  performance  to  tip  gap  geometry.  A  representative  fighter  aircraft  engine  and  mission 
were  used  for  the  sensitivity  analysis;  the  mission  and  analysis  techniques  are  described  in  Appen¬ 
dix  D.  As  the  comparative  measure,  the  total  fuel  burned  during  a  mission  was  calculated  based  on 
the  experimentally  determined  isentropic  efficiency  and  pressure  ratio  at  100%  design  rotor  speed 
(13288  RPM)  and  design  mass  flow  (71.66  kg/sec)  for  each  casing  configuration. 

Mission  analyses  yielded  the  sensitivity  of  fuel  economy  to  casing  configuration  shown  in 
Table  6.  The  fuel  use  factor  is  the  amount  of  fuel  used  for  each  case  divided  by  the  fuel  used  for 
Case  A.  For  aircraft  mission  planning,  it  is  more  common  to  express  fuel  economy  by  the  reciprocal 
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Table  6.  Fuel  Economy  Sensitivity  to  Casing  Configuration 


Fuel  Used 

Fuel  Use 

Fractional 

Range 

Casing  Conflguration 

Ibm 

Factor 

Variation 

Factor 

A  (Small  Gap,  No  Step) 

13679 

1.0000 

0.0 

1.0 

B  (Small  Gap,  Aft  Step) 

13645 

0.9975 

-0.0025 

1.0025 

C  (Small  Gap,  Forward  Step) 

13640 

0.9971 

-0.0029 

1.0029 

D  (Medium  Gap,  No  Step) 

13672 

0.9995 

-0.0005 

1.0005 

E  (Medium  Gap,  Aft  Step) 

13634 

0.9967 

-0.0033 

1.0033 

F  (Medium  Gap,  Forward  Step) 

13641 

0.9972 

-0.0028 

1.0028 

G  (Large  Gap,  No  Step) 

13730 

1.0037 

+0.0037 

0.9963 

H  (Large  Gap,  Shallow  Aft  Step) 

13756 

1.0056 

+0.0056 

0.9944 

I  (Large  Gap,  Deep  Aft  Step) 

13766 

1.0064 

+0.0064 

0.9936 

of  the  fuel  use  factor,  the  range  factor.  Range  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  range  (distance  traveled)  that 
would  be  achieved  with  the  use  of  a  particular  case  to  the  range  that  would  be  achieved  with  the  use 
of  the  reference  case  (Case  A)  for  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  A  medium  (unstepped)  tip  clearance  was 
found  to  yield  better  fuel  economy  than  a  small  (unstepped)  clearance,  and  stepped  tip  gaps  improved 
the  fuel  economy  over  the  unstepped  configurations  at  both  the  small  and  medium  clearance  levels. 

6.5  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  effects  of  tip  clearance  and  stepped  tip  gaps  on  rotor  performance  were  de¬ 
tailed.  A  variation  of  tip  clearance  was  found  to  produce  large  differences  in  performance,  whereas 
stepped  tip  gaps  produced  new  performance  improvement.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  effects  of  tip 
clearance  and  stepped  tip  gap  on  f  lowfield  characteristics  are  linked  to  the  performance  trends  shown 
in  this  chapter. 
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Chapter  7  -  Flowfield  Characteristics 

The  change  in  performance  with  the  variation  of  tip  geometry  presented  in  the  previous  chapter 
is  the  result  of  the  amount  and  distribution  of  blockage  in  the  rotor  tip  region.  The  results  presented 
in  this  chapter  confirm  that  flowfield  manipulation  is  possible  with  the  use  of  stepped  tip  gaps  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  3.  The  tip  region  static  pressure  distributions  and  the  laser  wake  data  provide 
insight  into  the  structure  of  the  flow  and  the  effects  of  clearance  geometry.  Computational  fluid 
dynamic  modeling  provides  additional  insight  into  the  flow  structures  within  the  rotor  passage.  In 
the  following  sections,  detailed  flowfield  characterizations  for  each  casing  configuration  tested  are 
presented,  and  significant  effects  of  varying  casing  geometry  on  the  flowfield  of  the  ADLARF  rotor 
are  addressed. 

7.1  Tip  Region  Static  Pressures 

Up  region  static  pressure  distributions  along  the  rotor  casing  were  collected  for  each  casing 
configuration  at  100%  corrected  rotor  speed  and  mass  flow  rates  corresponding  to  near  choke,  peak 
efficiency,  and  near-stall.  These  distributions,  seen  in  Figures  40  through  57,  detail  the  flowfield 
passage  between  the  suction  surface  of  a  rotor  blade  and  the  pressure  surface  of  an  adjacent  rotor 
blade  near  the  rotor  tip.  For  each  case  of  steady-state  operating  condition,  the  static  pressure  was 
normalized  by  the  stagnation  pressure  at  the  rotor  inlet;  flow  unsteadiness  was  defined  to  be  simply 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  time-averaged  pressure  measurements  at  each  point  in  the  passage. 

The  flowfield  elements  in  each  pressure  cascade  plot  of  Figures  40, 42, 44, 46, 48,  50,  52,  54, 
and  56  were  easily  identified.  Also,  the  interaction  of  the  flowfield  elements  was  evident  in  each 
pressure  unsteadiness  cascade  plot  of  Figures  41,  43,  45,  47,  49,  51,  53,  55,  and  57.  For  example, 
as  seen  in  the  static  pressure  distributions  associated  with  Case  D  (Figure  46),  concentrated 
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Figure  40.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  A,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  41.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  A,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  B,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  43.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  B,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  44.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  C,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  45.  Rotor  lip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  C,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  46.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  47.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Speed) 
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Figure  48.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  E,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  49.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  E,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  50.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  F,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  51.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  F,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  52.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  G,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  53.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  G,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  54.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  H,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  55.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  H,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  56.  Normalized  Static  Pressure  at  the  Rotor  Endwall  (Case  I,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  57.  Rotor  Tip  Region  Pressure  Unsteadiness  (Case  I,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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pressure  gradients  near  the  leading  edge  were  characteristic  of  the  leading  edge  shock.  As  mass  flow 
was  throttled  from  wide  open  throttle  (i.e.,  near  choking)  to  near-stall,  this  leading  edge  oblique 
shock  moved  forward  in  the  passage  to  become  a  detached  normal  bow  shock  during  the  near-stall 
condition.  For  each  throttle  position,  the  trough  of  lower  pressure  emanating  from  the  rotor  lead¬ 
ing  edge  and  adjacent  to  the  suction  surface  of  the  blade  was  caused  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex;  the 
vortex  interacted  with  the  shock  to  form  a  zone  of  blockage  (increased  static  pressure)  immediately 
downstream  of  the  shock.  This  interaction  zone  was  evidenced  by  increased  flow  unsteadiness  for 
all  throttle  positions  as  seen  in  Figure  47.  Such  flow  features  were  present  in  each  cascade  pres¬ 
sure  plot  for  Cases  A  through  I;  the  tip  leakage  vortex  is  more  difficult  to  identify  for  the  small  tip 
clearance  (Figures  40,  42,  and  44)  due  to  the  inherently  smaller  amount  of  tip  leakage  flow.  The 
interactions  shown  in  Figures  40  through  57  were  consistent  with  flowfield  characterization  studies 
conducted  by  Cybyk  et  al.  [24] ,  Puterbaugh  [71] ,  Puterbaugh  and  Brendel  [72] ,  Puterbaugh  and 
Copenhaver  [73] ,  Russler  et  al.  [78,  79] ,  and  Suder  and  Celestina  [86] .  The  comparisons  of  flow- 
field  characteristics  as  a  result  of  the  variation  of  tip  gap  geometry  are  presented  in  Sections  7.4.1 
and  7.5.1. 

7.2  Rotor  Exit  Velocities 

The  velocity  distribution  of  the  rotor  passage  downstream  (105%  axial  chord,  92%  span)  of 
the  rotor  trailing  edge  was  measured  using  a  laser  velocimeter  for  each  casing  configuration  during 
steady-state  operation  at  100%  corrected  rotor  speed  and  mass  flow  rates  associated  with  peak  effi¬ 
ciency  and  near-stall,  \felocity  and  flow  angle  profiles  relative  to  the  rotor  at  105%  axial  chord  and 
92%  span  are  shown  for  Cases  A  through  I  in  Figures  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  72,  and  74.  The 
velocity  distribution  for  Case  E  (Figure  66)  is  suspected  to  be  erroneous  in  the  wake  of  the  blade  as 
evidenced  by  the  increased  velocity  near  the  suction  and  pressure  surfaces  of  the  blade;  however. 
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the  velocity  profile  from  approximately  10%  to  75%  passage  is  consistent  with  that  of  Case  F  (Fig¬ 
ure  68).  Therefore,  the  velocity  profile  for  Case  E  (Figure  66)  has  been  included  for  completeness 
despite  its  probable  invalidity  in  the  blade  wake. 

In  addition  to  the  velocity  profiles,  the  specific  power  and  velocity  unsteadiness  profiles  at 
105%  axial  chord  and  92%  span  are  shown  for  Cases  A  through  I  in  Figures  59, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 
73,  and  75.  The  specific  power,  a  measure  of  the  circumferential  velocity  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the 
rotor,  was  calculated  from  the  Euler  pump  equation  (Equation  2),  without  the  use  of  inlet  guide  vanes 
(i.e.,  Cei  =  0).  The  standard  deviation  of  the  ensemble-averaged  velocity  data  (for  example,  see 
Figure  59)  is  a  measure  of  the  turbulence  or  unsteadiness  of  the  flow.  The  comparisons  of  flowfield 
characteristics  as  a  result  of  the  variation  of  tip  gap  geometry  are  presented  in  Sections  7.4.2  and 
7.5.2. 
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Figure  58.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  A,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  59.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  A,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  60.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  B,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  61.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  B,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  62.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  C,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  63.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  C,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  64.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  65.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  66.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  E,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  67.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  E,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  68.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  F,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  69.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  F,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  70.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  G,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  71.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  G,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  72.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  H,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  73.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  H,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  74.  Measured  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  I,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  75.  Power  and  \felocity  Unsteadiness  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  I,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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7.3  Comparisons  with  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics 

Computational  Fluid  Dynamic  solutions  were  obtained  for  five  casing  configurations  with  op¬ 
erating  conditions  of  100%  rotor  speed  and  mass  flow  for  peak  efficiency;  these  solutions  corre¬ 
sponded  to  Cases  A,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  of  Figure  23.  For  each  CFD  solution,  the  total  pressure  ratio, 
efficiency,  tip  region  static  pressures,  and  rotor  wake  velocity  profiles  were  compared  to  those  from 
experimental  testing.  Details  of  these  comparisons  are  shown  in  the  following  sections. 

7.3.1  Pressure  Ratio  and  Efficiency 

The  performance  trends  obtained  from  CFD  were  not  ideally  consistent  with  experimental 
measurement.  Overall  performance  data  were  obtained  through  area-averaged  integration  of  each 
CFD  solution  over  the  inlet  and  exit  surfaces.  As  seen  in  Table  7,  peak  efficiency  for  the  CFD 
solution  occurred  at  a  lesser  mass  flow  than  for  experiment,  and  the  pressure  ratio  and  efficiency 
associated  with  these  mass  flows  were  generally  higher  than  the  measured  values.  Interestingly,  the 
CFD  results  indicated  an  unstepped  intermediate  tip  clearance  (Case  D)  to  be  the  optimum  based 
on  pressure  ratio  and  efficiency.  More  importantly,  the  CFD  solutions  predicted  higher  losses  in 
pressure  ratio  and  efficiency  when  stepped  tip  gaps  were  introduced.  The  CFD  predictions  were 
sufficiently  accurate  to  quantify  the  general  performance  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  within  an  8.5% 
maximum  error  from  experiment  (see  Table  7).  However,  due  to  this  error,  CFD  could  not  be  used 
with  certainty  to  discriminate  performance  trends  associated  with  varying  casing  treatments;  the 
variation  of  casing  treatments  during  experiment  produced  less  than  3%  variation  of  pressure  ratio 
and  efficiency  from  Case  A  (small  gap,  no  step)  as  shown  in  Figures  32  through  35 .  Also,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  maximum  uncertainty  of  the  experimental  data  was  approximately  0.08%  for  pressure 
ratio  and  1.0%  for  efficiency  (see  Table  5).  Despite  these  differences,  CFD  can  provide  insight  into 
flow  elements  and  their  interactions. 
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Table  7.  Comparison  of  Total  Pressure  Ratio  and  Efficiency  between  CFD  and  Experiment 


Case  A 

Case  D 

Case  E 

CaseF 

Case  G 

Small  Gap 

Medium  Gap 

Medium  Gap 

Medium  Gap  Large  Gap 

No  Step 

No  Step 

Aft  Step 

Forward  Step 

No  Step 

Mass  Flow  Rate  (kg/sec) 

CFD 

70.5 

69.5 

70.8 

71.1 

70.3 

Experiment 

71.6 

71.6 

72.4 

72.1 

71.5 

CFD  Error'  (percent) 

-1.5 

-2.9 

-2.2 

-1.4 

-1.7 

Total  Pressure  Ratio 

CFD 

2.64 

2.69 

2.51 

2.55 

2.52 

Experiment 

2.53 

2.48 

2.5 

2.49 

2.42 

CFD  Error'  (percent) 

+4.3 

+8.5 

+0.4 

+2.4 

+4.1 

Isentropic  Efficiency 

CFD 

0.876 

0.882 

0.845 

0.846 

0.846 

Experiment 

0.850 

0.858 

0.858 

0.854 

0.834 

CFD  Error'  (percent) 

+3.0 

+2.9 

-1.5 

-0.9 

+1.4 

Note  1 :  CFD  Error  is  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  CFD  and  experimental  value 
to  the  experimental  value 


7.3.2  Tip  Region  Mach  Numbei;  Static  Pressure,  and  Momentum 

Cascade  plots  of  relative  Mach  number,  normalized  pressure,  and  axial  momentum  calculated 
for  each  CFD  solution  are  seen  in  Figures  76,  77,  78,  79,  and  80.  These  figures  are  derived  from 
CFD  solutions  using  the  theory  described  in  Chapter  5;  these  figures  characterize  the  tip  region 
flowfield  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  for  Cases  A,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  of  Figure  23.  In  each  pressure  cascade 
plot,  the  static  pressure  is  normalized  by  the  stagnation  pressure  at  the  rotor  inlet. 

The  leading  edge  shock  and  tip  leakage  vortex  plotted  in  each  normalized  pressure  cascade 
were  similar  to  those  measured  by  experiment  (Section  7.1).  For  example,  as  seen  in  the  pressure 
plot  for  Case  D  (Figure  77),  the  obliquity  and  curvamre  of  the  shock  from  CFD  were  similar  to  the 
shock  geometry  from  experiment  (Figure  46).  However,  the  measured  pressures  typically  indicated 
more  distortion  (concavity"^  near  the  blade  suction  surface)  of  the  leading  edge  shock  due  to  interac¬ 
tion  with  the  tip  leakage  vortex  (evidenced  by  the  trough  of  low  pressure  near  the  blade  suction  sur¬ 
face)  than  did  the  CFD.  Also,  for  cases  incorporating  stepped  tip  gaps  (Cases  E  and  F),  the  obliquity 
of  the  leading  edge  shock  was  more  swept  for  the  CFD  solution  (Figures  77  and  78,  respectively) 
than  for  experiment  (Figures  48  and  50,  respectively).  The  tip  leakage  vortex  was  clearly  evident 
in  the  CFD  cascade  plots  of  Figures  76,  77,  78,  79,  and  80;  it  is  identified  by  the  strong  gradient 
of  relative  Mach  number  and  axial  momentum  emanating  from  the  blade  leading  edge  and  axially 
and  circumferentially  transiting  the  passage.  In  the  pressure  plot  of  these  figures,  the  path  of  the  tip 
leakage  vortex  also  was  identified  by  the  concavity  of  the  pressure  gradient.  The  tip  leakage  vortex 
calculated  by  CFD  transited  the  passage  to  the  pressure  side  of  the  adjacent  blade  at  approximately 
the  same  rate  as  identified  by  experiment.  For  example,  in  the  experimentally  measured  static  pres¬ 
sure  plot  for  Case  D  at  peak  efficiency  mass  flow  (Figure  46),  the  tip  leakage  vortex  transited  the 

'‘The  center  of  concavity  in  the  leading  edge  shock  indicates  where  the  center  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  impacts  the 
leading  edge  shock. 
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passage  and  impinged  upon  the  pressure  surface  of  the  adjacent  blade  at  approximately  90%  axial 
chord.  For  the  CFD  solution  (Figure  77),  the  tip  leakage  vortex  followed  the  same  path.  Thus,  the 
general  shape  of  the  shock- vortex  interaction  and  the  pressure  distribution  within  each  passage  were 
similar. 


Relative  Mach  Number  Normalized  Pressure  Axial  Momentum 


Figure  76.  Theoretical  Tip  Region  Flowfield  for  Case  A  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Effi¬ 
ciency) 
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Relative  Mach  Number  Normalized  Pressure  Axial  Momentum 


Figure  77.  Theoretical  Tip  Region  Flowfield  for  Case  D  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Effi 
ciency) 
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Figure  78.  Theoretical  Up  Region  Flowfield  for  Case  E  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Effi 


Figure  79.  Theoretical  Tip  Region  Flowfield  for  Case  F  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Effi¬ 
ciency) 
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Figure  80.  Theoretical  Tip  Region  Flowfield  for  Case  G  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Effi 


7.3.3  Rotor  Exit  Velocity 

\felocity  and  flow  angle  profiles  near  the  rotor  exit  (92%  span,  105%  axial  chord)  for  each 
CFD  solution  are  seen  in  Figures  81,  83,  85,  87,  and  89.  Also,  the  specific  power  profiles  at  92% 
span  and  105%  chord  for  each  CFD  solution  are  seen  in  Figures  82,  84,  86,  88,  and  90. 

Differences  existed  between  measured  and  calculated  relative  velocity  near  the  rotor  exit  (92% 
span,  105%  axial  chord)  for  peak  efficiency  operation.  The  measured  relative  velocity  for  Cases  A, 
D,  E,  F  and  G  (Figures  58, 64, 66, 68,  and  70,  respectively)  was  consistently  greater  than  the  relative 
velocity  calculated  from  CFD  (Figures  81,  83,  85,  87,  and  89,  respectively).  Except  for  Case  G 
(large  gap,  no  step),  the  mean  velocity  from  CFD  was  typically  20  to  85  m/sec  slower  than  the 
mean  velocity  from  experiment  as  seen  in  Table  8.  For  Case  G,  the  mean  velocity  from  CFD  was 
133  m/sec  slower  than  the  experimental  velocity.  Further,  except  for  Case  G,  the  measured  relative 
flow  angle  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge  (Figures  58, 64, 66,  and  68)  was  larger  than  the  angle  calculated 
from  CFD  (Figures  81,  83,  85,  and  87). 

Table  8.  Comparison  of  Rotor  Exit  Flow  \felocities  between  CFD  and  Experiment 


1  Experimental  Relative  Velocity  (m/sec) 

CFD  Relative  Velocity  (m/sec) 

Case 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Mean 

A 

284 

245 

261 

268 

204 

240 

D 

260 

205 

234 

210 

172 

182 

E 

295 

268 

282 

230 

184 

197 

F 

285 

230 

249 

224 

172 

189 

G 

335 

295 

311 

232 

160 

178 

Despite  these  differences. 

in  most  cases. 

except  Case  A,  the 

calculated  velocity 

the  rotor  generally  followed  the  same  profile  (i.e.,  approximate  location  within  the  passage  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  values  and  the  general  slope  of  the  curve)  as  the  measured  velocity.  For 
Case  A,  the  velocity  profile  from  CFD  (Figure  81)  was  shifted  toward  the  pressure  side  of  the  blade 
by  approximately  25%  of  the  passage  pitch  compared  to  the  measured  velocity  profile  (Figure  58). 
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Also,  for  both  measured  and  CFD  results  for  all  cases,  the  location  within  the  passage  of  the  peak 
relative  velocity  was  not  coincident  with  the  location  of  the  peak  relative  flow  angle.  Therefore,  the 
specific  power,  which  combines  the  relative  velocity  with  the  relative  flow  angle  via  Equation  2,  was 
useful  in  determining  the  work  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  rotor  as  a  function  of  passage  location. 
For  Cases  A^,  D,  E,  F,  and  G,  the  specific  power  profile  (neglecting  magnitude  scale)  calculated 
from  CFD  (Figures  82,  84,  86,  88,  and  90,  respectively)  generally  agreed  with  the  specific  power 
profile  derived  from  measured  velocity  (Figures  59,  65,  67,  69,  and  71,  respectively).  Therefore, 
although  the  magnitudes  of  velocity  differed  between  CFD  and  experiment,  the  similarity  of  velocity 
and  specific  power  profiles  from  CFD  and  experiment  suggested  that  CFD  could  be  used  to  provide 
insight  into  the  location  of  blockage  within  a  rotor  passage. 

Also,  the  average  specific  power  for  the  passage  at  92%  span  was  calculated  for  each  exper¬ 
imental  and  computational  data  set,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  Figure  91.  The  average  specific 
power  calculated  from  CFD  was  consistently  greater  than  the  power  derived  from  experiment.  To 
achieve  a  greater  specific  power,  the  absolute  tangential  velocity  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge  (C02  in 
Figure  1)  must  be  greater  for  the  same  rotor  speed.  A  greater  absolute  tangential  velocity  for  each 
CFD  solution  would  result  from  a  tip  leakage  vortex  that  has  not  dissipated  to  the  same  extent  as 
that  from  experiment.  For  example,  as  seen  in  the  rotor  wake  (105%  chord)  passage  cross-section  of 
relative  Mach  number  (CFD  solution)  for  Case  D  (Figure  92),  at  92%  span,  the  tangential  velocity 
was  affected  by  the  tip  leakage  vortex,  the  displaced  flow  around  the  vortex,  and  the  blade  velocity. 
The  vortex  directly  imparted  a  tangential  velocity  to  the  fluid  near  the  pressure  surface  of  the  blade. 


®  A  passage  profile  shift  of  25%  pitch  toward  the  pressure  surface  for  the  CFD  prediction  is  again  noted  as  previously 
mentioned. 
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Figure  81.  Theoretical  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  A,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Passage  Specific  Power 


Figure  82.  Theoretical  Specific  Power  Profile  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  A,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Passage  Velocity  Profile 
100%  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Efficiency 


Figure  83.  Theoretical  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Passage  Specific  Power 


Figure  84.  Theoretical  Specific  Power  Profile  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Passage  Velocity  Profile 
100%  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Efficiency 
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Figure  85.  Theoretical  Relative  \hlocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  E,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Passage  Specific  Power 


Figure  86.  Theoretical  Specific  Power  Profile  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  E,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Passage  Velocity  Profile 
100%  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Efficiency 


Figure  87.  Theoretical  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  F,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Passage  Specific  Power 


Figure  88.  Theoretical  Specific  Power  Profile  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  F,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Passage  Velocity  Profile 
100%  Rotor  Speed,  Peak  Efficiency 


Figure  89.  Theoretical  Relative  \felocity  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  G,  100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Passage  Specific  Power 


Figure  90.  Theoretical  Specific  Power  Profile  at  Rotor  Exit  (Case  G,  100%  design  Rotor  Speed) 
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and  the  blockage  created  by  the  vortex  altered  the  flow  to  impart  a  tangential  velocity  near  the 
suction  surface  of  the  blade.  Therefore,  a  larger  and  stronger  tip  leakage  vortex  produced  a  larger 
tangential  velocity  for  the  CFD  solutions  than  for  experiment;  a  larger  specific  power  was  the  result. 
Further,  the  model  for  energy  dissipation  used  in  the  CFD  was  the  most  likely  cause  for  its  larger  tip 
leakage  vortex. 


Casing  Configuration 


Figure  91.  Average  Specific  Power  Near  Rotor  Exit  (92%  Span,  105%  Chord) 
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Figure  92.  Influence  of  Up  Leakage  Vortex  on  Tangential  \felocity  (Case  D,  100%  Design  Speed) 


7.3.4  Explanation  of  Differences  between  CFD  and  Experiment 

Noting  the  differences  above,  the  CFD  solutions  were  considered  sufficiently  valid  to  provide 
insight  into  the  flow  where  experimental  measurements  were  not  possible.  The  differences  that 
existed  between  measured  and  CFD  characteristics  were  attributed  to  the  following: 

1 .  No  attempt  was  made  to  optimize  the  closure  coefficients  in  the  semi-empirical  K—e  turbulence 
model,  and  this  turbulence  model  influenced  all  aspects  of  the  flow.  As  mentioned  previously  in 
Section  7.3.2,  the  CFD  solution  did  not  appear  to  predict  a  shock-vortex  interaction  as  strong  as 
was  identified  by  experiment.  Consequently,  the  tip  leakage  vortex  did  not  dissipate  as  rapidly 
for  the  CFD  model  as  it  did  for  experiment  (see  Section  7.3.3).  Also,  the  turbulence  model 
used  was  an  adaptation  of  Chien’s  [16]  model  which  was  developed  for  low  Reynold’s  number 
flows;  tip  leakage  vortices  are  high  Reynold’s  number  flows  (see  Sections  2.2.1  and  2.2.2). 

2.  The  air  flowing  through  the  CFD  control  volume  was  assumed  to  behave  as  a  calorically  and 
thermally  perfect  gas.  Real  gas  and  relative  humidity  effects  were  not  modeled. 

3.  The  coefficient  of  viscosity  in  the  CFD  model  was  assumed  to  be  a  known  function  of  static 
temperature  according  to  Sutherland’s  equation.  This  equation  introduces  errors  of  up  to  2%  in 
the  temperature  range  from  170  to  1900K  (White  [98] ).  Also,  the  bulk  viscosity  of  the  fluid  in 
the  CFD  model  was  assumed  negligible;  this  assumption  prevented  tmly  accurate  modeling  of 
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shock  waves  (see  Anderson  et  al.  [6] ). 

4.  The  Boussinesq  approximation  was  made  to  simplify  turbulence  modeling,  and  the  laminar  and 
turbulent  Prandtl  numbers  were  assumed  constant. 

5.  Round-off  and  truncation  errors  were  inherent  in  the  computational  process. 

6.  Laser  velocimetry  did  not  accurately  measure  the  velocities  in  the  near-wall  regions  where 
viscous  forces  dominated.  The  seed  particles  did  not  sufficiently  penetrate  the  viscous  boundary 
layers  of  the  rotor  blades  and  endwall  region  nor  the  low-velocity  core  of  the  tip  leakage 
vortex.  Additionally,  the  acquisition  software  often  rejected  velocity  measurement  of  the  few 
particles  that  penetrated  these  regions  based  on  Chauvenet’s  criteria.  Consequently,  velocity 
measurement  in  these  slower  regions  was  difficult  and  possibly  erroneous. 


7.4  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Rotor  Flowfield 

7.4.1  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Tip  Region  Static  Pressure 

The  principal  effect  of  increased  clearance  on  the  tip  region  flowfield  was  the  associated  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  and  strength  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex.  With  increased  clearance,  the  tip  leakage 
vortex,  evidenced  by  a  low  pressure  trough  on  the  suction  side  of  the  blade  in  the  tip  region  static 
pressure  plots  for  Cases  A,  D,  and  G  (Figures  40,  46,  and  52,  respectively),  also  had  greater  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  distortion  of  the  leading  edge  shock  and  creation  of  larger  zones  of  low- velocity  fluid 
downstream  of  the  shock-vortex  interaction  zone.  Also,  the  unsteadiness  of  the  flow,  as  shown  in 
Figures  41, 47,  and  53  for  Cases  A,  D,  and  G,  respectively,  was  found  to  increase  with  increased  tip 
clearance,  particularly  in  the  shock-vortex  interaction  zone  and  the  area  of  vortex  impingement  on 
the  adjacent  blade. 

Although  not  confirmed  by  the  experimental  data,  the  CFD  solutions  indicated  that  the  path 
of  the  vortex  became  more  normal  to  the  flow  (moved  farther  upstream)  with  increased  clearance. 
This  effect  was  clearly  identified  in  the  Relative  Mach  Number  and  Axial  Momentum  cascade  plots 
of  Figures  76,  77,  and  80. 
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7.4.2  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Rotor  Exit  Velocity 


The  influence  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  on  the  measured  relative  velocity  profile  at  105%  chord 
and  92%  span  was  evident  in  Figures  58, 64,  and  70,  corresponding  respectively  to  Cases  A,  D,  and 
G.  Regions  of  increased  velocity  were  due  to  flow  acceleration  around  the  blockage  associated  with 
the  tip  leakage  vortex  and  the  wake  of  the  blade  boundary  layer.  For  the  small  clearance  with  no 
steps  (Case  A)  at  peak  efficiency  mass  flow,  the  peak  relative  velocity  was  located  at  approximately 
75%  of  passage  from  the  blade  suction  surface  (Figure  58).  With  increased  tip  clearance,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  peak  velocity  migrated  toward  the  suction  surface  of  the  blade  as  shown  in  Figures  64  and 
70;  the  peak  velocity  for  the  large  clearance  with  no  steps  (Case  G)  was  located  at  approximately 
20%  of  circumferential  passage.  Likewise,  for  near-stall  operation,  the  location  of  peak  velocity 
migrated  from  approximately  25%  of  passage  from  the  blade  suction  surface  for  Case  A  (Figure  58) 
to  approximately  20%  passage  for  Case  G  (Figure  70).  This  migration  indicated  that  the  blockage 
near  the  blade  pressure  surface  increased  with  increased  clearance;  this  increased  blockage  was  due 
to  a  larger  tip  leakage  vortex  impinging  upon  the  pressure  surface  of  the  adjacent  blade. 

7.4.3  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Throughflow  Area 

Increased  tip  clearance  yielded  a  smaller  flow  area  for  the  high-energy  air  of  the  interior  pas¬ 
sage.  The  CFD  solutions  provided  insight  into  the  effects  of  increased  clearance  on  the  flow  block¬ 
age.  In  Figures  93  through  96,  planar  views  of  the  relative  Mach  number  at  50%,  70%,  90%,  and 
105%  chord  are  shown  for  Case  A  (small  gap,  no  step);  these  figures  depict  the  axial  progression 
of  passage  blockage  for  Case  A.  For  this  case,  the  tip  leakage  vortex,  identified  by  the  elliptical 
shape  of  low- velocity  fluid  near  the  rotor  case,  grew  radially  and  circumferentially  as  it  progressed 
downstream  and  merged  with  the  low-energy  fluid  on  the  suction  surface  of  the  blade.  The  vortex 
engulfed  less  than  50%  of  the  circumferential  passage  near  the  outer  casing,  thereby  not  provid- 
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ing  sufficient  blockage  to  seal  the  tip  region.  It  also  consumed  less  than  8%  of  the  passage  area. 
A  much  larger  tip  leakage  vortex  was  seen  for  Case  D  (medium  gap,  no  step)  at  all  axial  positions 


(Figures  97  through  100);  this  vortex  grew  in  radial  and  circumferential  extent  as  it  migrated  to  the 
pressure  surface  of  the  adjacent  blade  with  increased  axial  position.  It  was  noted  that  the  vortex 
for  this  case  engulfed  greater  than  75%  of  the  circumferential  passage  near  the  annulus  casing;  this 
blockage  provided  greater  sealing  of  the  tip  region  as  it  consumed  a  maximum  of  15%  of  the  passage 
area.  Casing  configuration  G  (large  gap,  no  step)  effected  the  largest  tip  leakage  vortex  (Figures  101 
through  104).  The  blockage  for  this  case  engulfed  approximately  80%  of  the  circumferential  pas¬ 
sage  near  the  rotor  tip,  but  it  also  consumed  up  to  20%  of  the  passage  area.  Therefore,  increased  tip 
clearance  created  a  larger  source  of  low-energy  blockage  affecting  the  passage  throughf low  area. 


Figure  93.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  A  (50%  Chord) 
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Figure  94.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  A  (70%  Chord) 
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Figure  95.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  A  (90%  Chord) 
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Figure  96.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  A  (105%  Chord) 
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Figure  97.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  D  (50%  Chord) 
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Figure  99.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  D  (90%  Chord) 
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Figure  103.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  G  (90%  Chord) 


Figure  102.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  G  (70%  Chord) 
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Figure  104.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  G  (105%  Chord) 

7.5  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Rotor  Flowfield 

7.5.1  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Up  Region  Static  Pressure 

Stepped  tip  gaps  manipulated  the  tip  region  flow  to  entrain  the  low- velocity  blockage  into  the 
increased  clearance;  however,  significant  effects  of  stepped  tip  gap  on  the  tip  region  flowfield  were 
not  clearly  evident  in  the  cascade  plots  of  measured  pressure  in  the  tip  region.  The  normalized 
pressure  distribution  for  the  medium  clearance  with  no  step  (Figure  46)  was  similar  to  those  for 
the  same  medium  clearance  but  with  steps  at  86%  axial  tip  chord  (Figure  48)  and  58%  axial  tip 
chord  (Figure  50).  Therefore,  masking  techniques,  explained  in  the  following  paragraph,  and  plots 
of  the  CFD  solution  were  used  to  extract  the  prominent  effects  of  stepped  tip  gap  on  the  tip  region 
flowfield. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  visualize  the  effects  of  stepped  tip  gap  on  the  tip  region  flow  stracture 
by  masking  the  experimental  flowfield  data  of  Case  E  (medium  gap,  aft  step)  with  those  of  Case  A 
(small  gap,  no  steps)  and  Case  D  (medium  gap,  no  step).  Figure  105  was  produced  by  subtracting 
the  pressure  distribution  of  Case  A  from  that  of  Case  E;  the  change  in  unsteadiness  of  the  flow 
(Figure  106)  for  these  two  cases  was  produced  in  similar  manner.  The  pressure  and  unsteadiness  of 
Case  E  masked  by  Case  D  are  seen,  respectively,  in  Figures  107  and  108. 
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Figure  105.  Normalized  Pressure  of  Case  E  Masked  by  Case  A  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  106.  Pressure  Unsteadiness  of  Case  E  Masked  by  Case  A  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  107.  Normalized  Pressure  of  Case  E  Masked  by  Case  D  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  108.  Pressure  Unsteadiness  of  Case  E  Masked  by  Case  D  (100%  Design 
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Figure  105  depicts  the  effects  of  increased  clearance  and  stepped  tip  gap  at  86%  axial  chord 
on  the  cascade  pressure  distribution.  As  shown  in  this  figure,  a  large  oval-shaped  zone  of  decreased 
pressure  was  produced  near  the  trailing  edge  of  the  rotor;  for  the  wide  open  throttle  condition,  this 
zone  was  near  mid  passage,  but  it  moved  closer  to  the  suction  surface  as  the  flow  was  throttled  to  near 
stall.  This  zone  of  reduced  pressure  was  evidence  of  increased  flow  velocity  through  the  gap  created 
by  the  increased  clearance  at  86%  axial  chord.  A  zone  of  greater  pressure  located  at  approximately 
30%  axial  chord  on  the  pressure  surface  of  the  blade  diffused  with  decreased  mass  flow;  this  zone 
is  likely  a  secondary  shock  formed  by  increased  throughflow  resulting  from  the  stepped  tip  gap.  A 
significant  decrease  in  the  unsteadiness  of  the  downstream  passage  is  seen  in  Figure  106  as  noted 
by  a  lighter  colored  zone  centered  in  the  passage  from  50%  to  105%  axial  chord. 

The  effects  of  stepped  tip  gap  (without  a  clearance  increase)  on  the  tip  region  static  pressure 
and  unsteadiness  are  shown,  respectively,  in  Figures  107  and  108;  in  these  figures,  the  values  asso- 
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ciated  with  Case  D  are  subtracted  from  the  values  associated  with  Case  E.  A  stepped  tip  gap  yielded 
a  uniform  increase  of  pressure  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge  (Figure  107)  near  the  outer  casing.  The  un¬ 
steadiness  or  turbulence  of  the  flowfield  also  was  reduced  at  the  rotor  trailing  edge  with  the  use  of 
a  stepped  tip  gap  (Figure  108).  These  characteristics  suggest  that  stepped  tip  gaps  effect  a  down¬ 
stream  flowfield  with  improved  steadiness  and  uniformity  over  the  unstepped  case. 

The  Relative  Mach  Number  and  Axial  Momentum  cascade  plots  derived  from  CFD  for  Cases  D, 
E,  and  F  (Figures  77,  78,  and  79,  respectively)  provided  more  detailed  insight  into  the  effect  of 
stepped  tip  gap  on  the  flow  structures  of  the  tip  region.  The  cascade  flowfield  for  the  unstepped 
medium  clearance  (Case  D)  is  seen  in  Figure  77.  With  the  introduction  of  a  stepped  tip  gap  at  86% 
axial  tip  chord  (Case  E),  the  blockage,  identified  by  the  area  of  low  Mach  number  and  low  axial 
momentum  associated  with  the  shock-vortex  interaction  zone  in  Figure  77,  was  elongated  and  dif¬ 
fused  as  it  was  drawn  into  the  increased  clearance  (Figure  78).  For  the  stepped  tip  gap  at  58%  axial 
tip  chord  (Figure  79),  the  low-energy  zone  was  elongated  circumferentially  across  the  passage  as  it 
was  drawn  into  the  increased  clearance,  but  it  was  not  diffused  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  step 
at  86%  axial  tip  chord.  Thus,  stepped  tip  gaps  manipulated  the  tip  region  blockage  as  postulated  in 
Chapter  3. 

7.5.2  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Rotor  Exit  \felocity 

The  effect  of  stepped  tip  gap  on  relative  velocity  at  the  rotor  exit  (105%  chord  and  92%  span) 
is  seen  in  Figures  58  through  75.  For  all  tip  clearances,  the  location  within  the  passage  of  the  peak 
velocity  was  unaffected  with  the  use  of  a  step.  For  example,  the  relative  velocity  profiles  of  Cases  A, 
B,  and  C  (i.e.,  small  tip  clearance),  shown  respectively  in  Figures  58,  60,  and  62,  indicated  that  the 
peak  velocity  for  all  three  cases  was  located  at  approximately  75%  of  passage  from  the  blade  suction 
surface  for  peak  efficiency  operation.  For  near-stall  operation,  the  location  of  the  peak  velocity  was 
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at  approximately  25%  of  passage.  These  results  indicated  that  stepped  tip  gaps  had  no  apparent 
effect  on  the  circumferential  extent  of  the  blockage  at  92%  span  and  105%  chord.  Also,  from  the 
specific  power  profiles  for  each  case  (Figures  59,  61,  63,  65,  67,  69,  71,  73,  and  75),  stepped  tip 
gap  provided  no  apparent  effect  on  the  work  distribution  within  the  passage  at  92%  span  and  105% 
chord.  However,  velocity  distributions  at  a  single  span  and  chord  location  did  not  provide  sufficient 
information  to  draw  valid  conclusions  regarding  the  effects  of  stepped  tip  gaps  on  the  overall  rotor 
flowfield. 

7.5.3  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Throughflow  Area 

Stepped  tip  gaps  induced  a  larger  passage  throughflow  area  by  attenuating  the  tip  leakage 
vortex  along  the  rotor  casing.  The  CFD  solutions  provided  insight  into  this  effect.  Planar  views 
of  the  relative  Mach  number  at  50%,  70%,  90%,  and  105%  chord  were  generated  for  Cases  D,  E, 
and  F.  The  axial  progression  of  passage  blockage  for  Case  D  (medium  gap,  no  step)  was  earlier  seen 
in  Figures  97  through  100  and  was  discussed  in  Section  7.4.3.  As  seen  in  Figures  109  through  112 
depicting  the  axial  progression  of  blockage  for  Case  E  (medium  gap,  aft  step),  the  introduction  of  a 
stepped  tip  gap  at  86%  axial  tip  chord  caused  the  tip  leakage  vortex  to  be  circumferentially  elongated 
as  it  was  drawn  into  the  increased  clearance.  The  blockage  for  this  case  engulfed  approximately  90% 
of  the  circumferential  passage  near  the  rotor  tip,  and  it  consumed  less  than  10%  of  the  passage  area. 
Casing  configuration  F  (medium  gap,  forward  step  at  58%  axial  chord),  with  blockage  progression 
shown  in  Figures  113  through  116,  effected  similar  results.  For  this  case,  the  blockage  encompassed 
approximately  90%  of  the  circumferential  passage  near  the  rotor  tip,  and  it  consumed  up  to  15%  of 
the  passage  area.  Thus,  based  on  the  amount  of  throughflow  area  consumed,  the  stepped  tip  gap  at 
58%  axial  chord  was  not  as  effective  in  reducing  the  blockage  for  the  medium  clearance  as  was  the 
stepped  gap  at  86%  axial  chord. 
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Figure  110.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  E  (70%  Chord) 
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Figure  109.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  E  (50%  Chord) 
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Figure  111.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  E  (90%  Chord) 
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Figure  112.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  E  (105%  Chord) 
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Figure  115.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  F  (90%  Chord) 
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Figure  116.  Passage  Relative  Mach  Number  for  Case  F  (105%  Chord) 
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7.6  Summary 

The  results  presented  in  this  chapter  confirmed  the  principle  of  beneficial  flowfield  manip¬ 
ulation  using  stepped  tip  gaps.  Using  a  combination  of  experimental  and  computational  data,  the 
flowfield  associated  with  the  ADLARF  rotor  was  characterized  at  various  operating  conditions.  In¬ 
creased  tip  clearance  was  confirmed  to  increase  the  size  and  strength  of  the  tip  leakage  vortex  which 
leads  to  greater  blockage  of  the  passage  throughf  low  area.  Stepped  tip  gaps  were  shown  to  alter  the 
extent  of  the  blockage  to  increase  the  passage  throughflow  area,  an  effect  which  yielded  the  per¬ 
formance  improvements  previously  detailed  in  Chapter  6.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  effects  of  tip  gap 
geometry  on  the  stall  characteristics  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  will  be  addressed. 
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Chapter  8  -  Stall  Characteristics 

The  effects  of  clearance  geometry  on  the  stall  characteristics  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  were  in¬ 
vestigated.  Stall  was  achieved  by  maintaining  a  constant  rotor  speed  while  reducing  the  mass  flow 
below  the  stability  limit,  as  described  in  Section  1.4.  The  discharge  valve  throttling  the  mass  flow 
was  closed  at  a  constant  rate  of  one  degree  per  second  during  each  stall  test.  For  each  casing  con¬ 
figuration,  stall  data  were  collected  (see  Sections  4.3.4  and  4.4.4)  at  each  of  85%,  90%,  95%,  and 
100%  corrected  rotor  speeds.  Stall  data  were  analyzed  using  the  algorithm  described  in  Appendix  E. 
Stall  characteristics  were  found  to  be  primarily  a  function  of  the  rotor  and  its  operating  conditions; 
the  size  of  the  tip  clearance  was  found  to  have  limited  effect  on  stall  and  surge,  and  stepped  tip  gaps 
in  the  aft  portion  of  the  rotor  were  determined  to  have  no  significant  effects  on  compressor  stall  or 
surge  characteristics. 

In  the  following  sections,  comparisons  are  made  of  the  effects  of  varying  casing  geometry  on 
specific  stall  characteristics,  whereas,  plots  of  the  stall  and  surge  signals  for  each  casing  configu¬ 
ration  and  operating  condition  are  seen  in  Appendix  E.  For  example.  Figure  117  (extracted  from 
Appendix  E  for  Case  A)  illustrates  the  time  history  of  rotating  stall  and  surge  waves  as  functions  of 
rotor  revolutions  during  the  onset  and  development  of  rotating  stall.  Additionally,  Figure  118  illus¬ 
trates  the  frequency  spectmm  associated  with  stall  and  surge.  Significant  attributes  extracted  from 
the  figures  in  Appendix  E  are  summarized  in  Table  9. 
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Surge  Signal  Strength  Rotating  Wave  Signal  Strength 


Differenced  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  117.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  218.729  revs/sec) 
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Figure  118.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  218.729  revs/sec) 
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In  Table  9,  the  following  definitions  apply: 

1.  Critical  Stall  Cell  Formation  is  the  reference  time  (or  revolutions)  at  which  a  stall  cell  forms 
(denoted  as  zero  rotor  revolutions  in  Figure  117)  and  rapidly  progresses  into  fully  developed 
rotating  stall. 

2.  Prestall  Rotation  Frequency  (Figure  118)  is  the  frequency  of  rotating  disturbances  (possibly 
transient)  during  the  period  prior  to  critical  stall  cell  formation. 

3.  Rotating  Stall  Frequency  (Figure  118)  is  the  frequency  of  rotating  stall  during  the  period 
following  critical  stall  cell  formation.  Fully  developed  rotating  stall  is  evidenced  by  large 
amplitude  steady-state  rotating  wave  signals  (see  Figure  117). 

4.  Prestall  Surge  Frequency  (Figure  118)  is  the  frequency  of  planar  surge  waves  moving  axially 
during  the  period  prior  to  critical  stall  cell  formation. 

5.  In-Stall  Surge  Frequency  (“Surge  During  Stall”  in  Figure  118)  is  the  frequency  of  planar  surge 
waves  moving  axially  during  the  period  following  critical  stall  cell  formation. 

6.  Modal  Waves  are  low-frequency  fluctuations  (less  than  rotor  frequency)  prior  to  critical  stall 
cell  formation.  They  are  clearly  evident  as  clumps  of  amplitude  magnification  in  Figure  117. 

7.  Stall  Onset  is  the  period  (in  rotor  revolutions)  from  critical  stall  cell  formation  until  the 
occurrence  of  fully  developed  rotating  stall. 

8.1  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Compressor  Instability 

8.1.1  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Rotating  Stall  Inception 

Increased  clearance  (Cases  D  through  I)  caused  a  more  abrupt  stall  as  measured  by  the  period 
(i.e.,  the  number  of  revolutions)  for  stall  onset  to  occur  (Table  9).  The  stall  onset  tended  to  be  less 
abrupt  with  decreased  rotor  speed.  In  all  cases  of  unstepped  tip  gap,  the  progression  from  stall 
cell  initiation  to  fully  developed  rotating  stall  occurred  in  less  than  seven  rotor  revolutions,  with 
the  onset  period  being  less  than  two  rotor  revolutions  for  the  large  clearance.  For  the  small  and 
medium  clearances,  prestall  modal  waves,  identified  by  frequencies  less  than  the  rotor  frequency 
in  the  frequency  plots  and/or  periodic  clumps  of  amplitude  magnification  in  the  time  plots,  were 
evident  for  95%  and  100%  design  rotor  speeds.  Modal  waves  were  not  distinctly  evident  for  the 
large  clearance  (Cases  G  to  I);  only  for  100%  design  rotor  speed  were  small  amplitude  modal  waves 
distinguishable  from  apparent  random  noise.  For  the  case  of  the  medium  clearance  at  85%  design 
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Table  9.  Effect  of  Clearance  Geometry  on  Compressor  Stability 


Casing 

Nominal 

Rotor 

Speed 

percent 

Rotor 

Frequency 

cycles/sec 

Normalized* 

Prestall 

Rotation 

Frequency 

percent 

Normalized^ 

Rotating 

Stall 

Frequency 

percent 

Normalized^ 

Prestall 

Surge 

Frequency 

percent 

Normalized'* 

In-stall 

Surge 

Frequency 

percent 

Modal 

Waves 

stall 

Onset 

Period 

revs 

Maximum 

Surge 

Magnitude 

A 

100 

218.729 

17.3 

54.7 

17.3 

1.1 

yes 

5 

3.20 

95 

207.676 

20.6 

55.3 

19.4 

8.8 

yes 

1 

3.20 

90 

197.030 

99.2 

55.8 

23.6 

1.2 

no 

7 

2.66 

85 

185.965 

99.2 

56.5 

23.6 

1.3 

no 

4 

1.58 

B 

100 

220.130 

16.6 

54.4 

17.2 

7.2 

yes 

2 

2.45 

95 

209.208 

20.4 

55.5 

20.4 

8.8 

yes 

1 

2.70 

90 

198.413 

99.1 

55.4 

22.2 

11.1 

no 

6 

2.07 

85 

187.150 

99.2 

56.1 

23.5 

1.3 

no 

13 

1.50 

C 

100 

223.759 

56.2 

54.6 

16.9 

8.7 

yes 

0 

2.26 

95 

212.748 

20.1 

55.1 

18.9 

1.1 

yes  : 

3 

3.35 

90 

201.676 

21.8 

55.1 

21.8 

1.2 

yes 

5 

2.30 

85 

190.375 

99.4 

56.5 

23.7 

1.3 

no 

3 

1.58 

D 

100 

219.296 

56.2 

54.6 

15.6 

8.9 

yes 

0 

2.79 

95 

208.382 

19.3 

55.1 

19.3 

1.2 

yes 

2 

3.60 

90 

197.708 

99.5 

55.6 

22.2 

1.2 

no 

4 

2.44 

85 

186.184 

97.7 

57.1 

23.6 

9.8 

no 

4 

1.64 

E 

100 

218.201 

56.0 

54.3 

17.9 

1.1 

yes 

2 

2.63 

95 

207.391 

57.7 

55.4 

18.8 

9.4 

yes 

1 

2.62 

90 

196.308 

98.3 

55.4 

22.4 

10.0 

no 

3 

1.76 

85 

185.507 

99.4 

56.0 

23.7 

9.2 

no 

3 

1.76 

F 

100 

217.676 

54.4 

54.4 

2.8 

6.7 

yes 

0 

2.53 

95 

206.743 

99.2 

54.9 

19.5 

9.5 

yes 

2 

2.21 

90 

195.966 

99.1 

56.1 

23.7 

9.3 

no 

3 

1.79 

85 

185.009 

99.0 

56.8 

23.8 

5.9 

no 

5 

1.66 

G 

100 

220.300 

54.3 

53.8 

0.0 

8.3 

yes 

0 

2.20 

95 

209.253 

99.2 

54.9 

8.2 

9.3 

no 

2 

2.14 

90 

198.133 

56.1 

54.9 

23.4 

8.6 

no 

2 

1.49 

85 

187.355 

99.1 

56.7 

23.5 

8.5 

no 

2 

1.46 

H 

100 

223.569 

51.9 

54.1 

0.0 

4.4 

yes 

2 

1.83 

95 

212.555 

63.8 

54.6 

28.2 

8.6 

no 

2 

2.03 

90 

201.204 

61.9 

55.8 

23.7 

1.2 

no 

3 

1.64 

85 

190.102 

98.9 

56.5 

23.8 

18.6 

no 

4 

1.23 

I 

100 

221.280 

56.3 

54.1 

0.0 

8.8 

yes 

2 

1.95 

95 

209.918 

99.5 

54.7 

28.5 

8.7 

no 

2 

1.62 

90 

199.264 

80.3 

55.2 

23.9 

9.2 

no 

3 

1.46 

85 

187.603 

99.0 

57.3 

23.4 

8.5 

no 

3 

1.25 

Notes:  1.  Prestall  rotation  frequency  as  a  percentage  of  the  rotor  frequency 

2.  Rotating  (fully  developed)  stall  frequency  as  a  percentage  of  the  rotor  frequency 

3.  Prestall  surge  frequency  as  a  percentage  of  the  rotor  frequency 

4.  In-stall  surge  frequency  as  a  percentage  of  the  rotor  frequency 
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rotor  speed  (Figure  119),  an  instability  occurred  approximately  60  revolutions  prior  to  the  actual 
stall,  but  the  instability  dissipated  without  intervention  in  less  than  seven  rotor  revolutions. 

8.1.2  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Fully  Developed  Rotating  Stall 

Tip  clearance  had  minimal  effect  on  the  rotation  rate  of  the  fully  developed  stall  cell.  In  all 
cases,  the  cell  rotated  at  approximately  55%  of  rotor  speed,  with  the  ratio  decreasing  with  increased 
rotor  speed.  For  the  small  and  medium  clearances,  the  fully  developed  stall  was  immediately  allevi¬ 
ated  by  rapidly  opening  the  downstream  throttling  valve.  Opening  this  valve  for  the  large  clearance 
did  not  clear  the  stall  condition;  a  reduction  of  rotor  speed  to  less  than  50%  design  speed  was  also 
required  to  clear  the  stall. 

8.1.3  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  Prestall  Surge 

For  the  small  and  medium  clearances,  consistent  prestall  surge  frequencies  of  15%  to  25%  of 
rotor  frequency  (35  to  45  cycles  per  second)  were  identified  for  all  rotor  operating  speeds.  This 
prestall  surge  was  not  consistent  for  the  large  clearance;  for  85%  and  90%  design  rotor  speed,  the 
surge  frequency  remained  consistent  at  approximately  25%  of  rotor  speed  (45  cycles  per  second), 
but  the  surge  frequency  was  significantly  slower  for  95%  rotor  speed  and  nonexistent  for  100%  rotor 
speed  (see  Table  9). 

8.1.4  Effect  of  Tip  Clearance  on  In-Stall  Surge 

A  larger  tip  clearance  generally  lessened  the  magnitude  of  the  maximum  surge  wave  at  each 
rotor  speed,  with  the  greatest  decrease  occurring  for  95%  and  100%  rotor  speed  (Table  9).  The 
magnitude  of  the  surge  tended  to  be  stronger  with  increased  rotor  speed  for  all  cases.  Also,  the 
dominant  surge  frequency  tended  to  increase  with  increased  clearance  (Table  9).  The  dominant  surge 
frequency  for  the  small  clearance  was  approximately  1  %  of  rotor  speed  (2.5  cycles  per  second)  while 
the  surge  frequency  for  the  large  clearance  was  in  the  range  from  8%  to  9%  of  rotor  speed  (15  to  20 
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Surge  Signal  Strength  Rotating  Wave  Signal  Strength 


Differenced  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  119.  Stall  Transient  (Case  D,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  186.184  revs/sec) 
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cycles  per  second).  The  surge  frequency  for  the  medium  clearance  was  mixed  between  these  two 
extremes.  The  highest  frequency  for  the  in-stall  surge  was  generally  less  than  half  of  the  prestall 
surge  frequency.  Also,  the  wide  variety  of  prestall  and  in-stall  surge  frequencies  suggest  that  factors 
other  than  tip  clearance  (i.e.,  discharge  valve  dynamics,  volume  of  the  compressor  cavity,  etc.)  have 
significant  influence  on  the  surge  characteristics;  surge  is  a  dynamic  of  a  compression  system  and 
not  simply  that  of  the  rotor  and  its  tip  clearance. 

8.2  Effect  of  Stepped  Tip  Gap  on  Compressor  Instability 

As  seen  in  Table  9,  stepped  tip  gaps  (increased  tip  clearance  over  the  aft  portion  of  the  rotor 
blade)  had  no  significant  affects  on  the  stall  and  surge  characteristics  of  the  rotor.  For  each  rotor 
operating  speed,  stall  and  surge  frequencies  for  the  stepped  cases  were  similar  to  the  unstepped 
cases.  These  results  suggest  that  the  tip  clearance  over  the  forward  portion  of  the  blade  determined 
the  stall  characteristics  of  the  rotor;  this  result  confirmed  the  numerical  predictions  of  Adamczyk 
et  al.  [5]  described  in  Section  2.3.2. 

8.3  Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  effects  of  tip  clearance  and  stepped  tip  gaps  on  the  stall  and  surge  character¬ 
istics  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  were  presented.  Increased  tip  clearance  was  found  to  produce  a  more 
abrupt  stall  and  a  weaker  surge  wave.  Increased  clearance  had  minimal  effect  on  the  rotation  rate 
of  a  fully  developed  rotating  stall  cell;  the  stall  cell  was  found  to  rotate  at  approximately  55%  of 
rotor  speed  for  all  cases.  Also,  stepped  tip  gaps  were  found  to  have  no  significant  affect  on  stall  or 
surge  characteristics.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  net  effects  of  tip  clearance  and  stepped  tip  gaps  on  ro¬ 
tor  performance,  flowfield,  and  stall  characteristics  are  discussed  and  summarized;  suggestions  for 
additional  research  are  also  presented. 
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Chapter  9  -  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


9.1  Objectives 

The  primary  goal  of  this  dissertation  was  to  relocate  the  inherent  tip  region  blockage  to  benefit 
compressor  performance.  Supporting  this  goal,  the  objectives  of  this  dissertation  (see  Section  1 .5.2) 
were  to  expand  the  database  of  experimental  information  available  in  the  open  literature  for  transonic 
axial-flow  rotors  while  determining  the  effects  of  tip  geometry  on  the  performance,  f lowfield,  and 
stall  characteristics  of  the  ADLARF  rotor.  Also,  the  key  geometric  bounds  to  achieve  the  above 
objectives  were  to  be  identified,  and  guidance  was  to  be  provided  for  future  designs.  The  objective 
of  expanding  the  experimental  database  was  a  natural  consequence  of  smdying  tip  geometry  effects. 
The  effects  of  tip  clearance  on  the  performance,  f  lowfield,  and  stall  characteristics  of  the  ADLARF 
rotor  were  addressed  in  Sections  6.1,  7.4,  and  8.1,  respectively.  Likewise,  the  effects  of  stepped  tip 
gaps  on  the  performance,  flowfield,  and  stall  characteristics  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  were  presented 
in  Sections  6.2,  7.5,  and  8.2,  respectively.  In  the  following  section,  the  effects  of  tip  geometry  on 
rotor  performance,  flowfield,  and  stall  characteristics  are  addressed  in  relation  to  the  primary  goal 
of  blockage  relocation  for  improved  performance.  From  this  analysis,  key  geometric  bounds  are 
identified  for  future  study,  and  guidance  is  provided  to  rotor  designers. 

9.2  Discussion  and  Conclusions 

Trade-offs  exist  when  optimizing  performance  measures  based  purely  on  clearance  level.  The 
tip  gap  that  yields  the  greatest  pressure  ratio  and  efficiency  is  not  necessarily  the  gap  giving  the 
largest  flow  range,  mass  flow  capability,  and  stall  margin.  As  a  result,  one  performance  measure  is 
optimized  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  a  compromise  is  made  of  all  measures  to  achieve  a  best  all- 
around  performance.  These  results  suggest  one  cannot  claim  an  overall  optimum  tip  gap  exists  based 
on  one  performance  measure  alone,  and  any  optimum  gap  may  change  with  operating  conditions. 
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The  results  of  this  series  of  tests  indicate  that  the  tip  region  f  lowfield  of  a  transonic  axial-flow 
rotor  can  be  controlled  with  judicious  choice  of  clearance  level  and  a  stepped  tip  gap.  Moreover, 
changes  to  this  f lowfield  can  improve  rotor  performance  in  many  instances.  Although  increased 
tip  clearance  alone  typically  harms  performance  by  introducing  more  blockage,  an  increased  tip 
clearance  uniquely  paired  with  a  stepped  gap  can  improve  performance  by  offsetting  the  undesirable 
effects  of  increased  clearance.  In  essence,  the  blockage  created  by  the  increased  clearance  is  used  to 
minimize  tip  region  losses  and  maximize  core  passage  performance-the  author  chooses  to  call  this 
process  an  “aerodynamic  seal”  of  the  tip  region,  a  process  that  was  described  in  Chapter  3.  This  seal 
can  be  created  by  entraining  the  blockage  produced  by  the  upstream  flow  interaction  into  the  tip  gap 
of  an  adjacent  blade;  a  stepped  tip  gap  in  the  aft  portion  of  the  blade  chord  will  accomplish  this  action. 
This  f  lowfield  manipulation  was  confirmed  with  experimental  testing  and  numerical  simulation  (see 
Chapter  7).  The  range  of  clearance  levels  for  which  the  aerodynamic  sealing  process  is  achievable 
lies  between  0.3 1 8%  and  1 .002%  tip  chord.  Furthermore,  the  results  shown  in  Figures  32  through  35 
indicate  that  for  any  clearance  within  this  range,  a  unique  axial  location  of  stepped  tip  gap  exists  to 
achieve  improved  performance.  The  optimum  stepped  tip  gap  size  and  location  will  depend  on  the 
specific  compressor  rotor,  its  application,  and  operating  conditions.  The  best  depth  of  the  stepped 
tip  gap  requires  further  study  as  does  the  effects  of  the  sharpness  of  the  step  cut  into  the  casing  wall. 
Also,  any  practical  applications  must  include  the  effects  of  material  erosion  occurring  in  normal 
operation. 

A  summary  of  specific  conclusions  relating  to  the  objectives  of  this  research  follows: 

1 .  The  optimum  tip  gap  depends  on  the  performance  measure  optimized.  To  maximize  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  pressure  ratio,  an  unstepped  tip  gap  should  be  the  narrowest  possible;  pressure  ratio 
and  efficiency  decrease  with  increased  clearance.  However,  the  optimum  tip  clearance  to  maximize 
mass  flow  range  and  stall  margin  falls  between  0.318%  and  1.002%  tip  chord.  Thus,  the  designer 
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must  choose  the  best  compromise  to  optimize  overall  rotor  performance.  However,  when  stepped 
tip  gaps  are  employed,  further  performance  increases  are  possible. 

2.  Stepped  tip  gaps  benefit  some  or  all  measures  of  rotor  performance.  For  tip  clearances  less 
than  1.002%  tip  chord,  stepped  tip  gaps  yield  improved  pressure  ratio,  efficiency,  and  flow  range 
over  the  straight  casing  profile  for  many  operating  conditions.  A  small  clearance  level  (0.318%  tip 
chord)  with  forward  (58%  axial  chord)  stepped  tip  gap.  Case  C  in  Figure  23,  and  a  medium  clearance 
level  (0.574%  tip  chord)  with  aft  (86%  axial  chord)  stepped  tip  gap.  Case  E  in  Figure  23,  yielded 
the  best  improvement  of  performance  measures  of  the  configurations  tested. 

3.  The  optimum  axial  location  of  the  stepped  tip  gap  moves  aft  as  clearance  level  increases, 
with  the  largest  clearance  level  (1.002%  tip  chord)  not  needing  a  step;  additional  study  is  needed 
to  determine  a  functional  pairing.  Studies  should  focus  on  clearance  levels  between  0.318%  and 
1.002%  tip  chord. 

4.  An  optimum  paired  combination  of  clearance  level  and  stepped  tip  gap  may  exist.  If  mass 
flow  range  and  maximum  mass  flow  capability  are  important  to  the  designer,  the  best  candidate 
is  an  intermediate  clearance  level  with  a  stepped  tip  gap  located  toward  the  rotor  trailing  edge. 
If  efficiency  and  pressure  ratio  are  most  important,  the  small  gap  with  forward  step  is  the  best 
candidate. 

5.  The  stall  and  surge  characteristics  of  a  transonic  rotor  are  primarily  determined  by  the  rotor 
and  its  operating  condition,  with  the  tip  clearance  providing  limited  effect  on  the  stability  of  the  rotor. 
For  transonic  rotors,  stall  initiation  is  abrupt  and  accompanied  by  a  strong  surge  wave;  increased  tip 
clearance  causes  a  more  abrupt  stall  and  a  higher  prestall  surge  frequency.  Also,  increased  clearance 
has  little  effect  on  the  rotation  rate  of  the  fully-developed  rotating  stall.  Stepped  tip  gaps  have 
no  significant  effect  on  the  stall  or  surge  characteristics  of  the  rotor;  the  stability  characteristics 
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attributable  to  tip  geometry  are  determined  by  the  clearance  over  the  forward  portion  of  the  rotor 
blade. 

9.3  Recommendations 

The  results  of  this  thesis  apply  to  the  first-stage  rotor  of  a  transonic  compressor.  Since  the 
stepped  gap  was  located  downstream  of  the  leading  edge  shock  where  it  affected  the  subsonic  flow- 
field,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  stepped  tip  gaps  will  have  similar  beneficial  effects  on  subsonic 
compressors  and  downstream  stages  of  a  transonic  compressor.  Experimental  research  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  confirm  this  speculation.  Also,  as  mentioned  previously,  an  optimization  study  should  be 
accomplished  to  determine  the  best  tip  geometry  for  a  particular  operating  condition  as  well  as  a 
range  of  operating  conditions;  it  may  be  possible  to  engineer  a  mechanism  that  varies  tip  geometry 
with  operating  condition  to  maximize  the  performance  parameter  important  to  the  designer. 

Great  progress  been  made  in  computational  fluid  dynamics  during  recent  years;  however,  the 
computational  solutions  do  not  ideally  reflect  the  characteristics  obtained  from  experiment.  In  fu¬ 
ture  studies,  various  turbulence  models  should  be  tried  to  determine  the  best  turbulence  closure  co¬ 
efficients.  Also,  the  incorporation  of  real  gas  effects  (including  viscosity,  humidity,  specific  heat, 
thermal  conductivity,  and  state  relations)  instead  of  the  assumption  of  a  thermally  and  calorically 
perfect  gas  may  help  to  eliminate  the  differences  between  CFD  and  experiment.  Finally,  the  exper¬ 
imental  data  collected  in  this  study  should  be  used  as  a  validity  check  for  future  CFD  models  of 
transonic  flows. 

In  closing,  stepped  tip  gaps  improve  compressor  performance  by  cleaning  up  the  blockage 
within  the  rotor  passage.  Using  stepped  tip  gaps  in  future  designs  will  aid  the  IHPTET  program  in 
accomplishing  its  goal  of  doubling  thrust-to- weight  ratio  of  turbojet  engines. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A  -  Performance  Data  Analysis  and  Curve-Fits 


A.l  Performance  Calculations 

The  following  methods  are  used  by  the  Compressor  Research  Facility  data  analysis  software  to 
calculate  compressor  performance. 


A.1.1  Mass  Flow  Rate 


Using  the  definition  of  mass  flow  parameter  (Mattingly  et  al.  [64] ), 

m^/To 


MFP  = 


APo 


1  + 


which  can  be  rewritten  in  terms  of  static  pressure. 


7ti 

2(7-1) 


A.P  MR  2 


(29) 


(30) 


the  mass  flow  rate  can  be  expressed  as: 


m  = 


APMJ^ 


VTo 


1  + 


Using  the  isentropic  relation  for  total  to  static  pressure  ratio  (Anderson  [8] ), 


P 


(31) 


(32) 


Equation  3 1  becomes  the  form  used  by  the  CRF  software  to  calculate  mass  flow  rate; 


apmJ^ 


m  = 


VTo 


y 


where  the  Mach  number  in  Equation  33  is  calculated  by  inverting  Equation  32  to  give: 

/ 

2 


M  = 


7-1 


fr-i 


(33) 


(34) 


Thus,  the  mass  flow  through  the  compressor  is  calculated  using  Equation  33  and  Equation  34  with 
measured  input  flow  parameters  of  static  pressure  (P),  total  pressure  (Pq).  and  total  temperature 
(To).  These  parameters  are  measured  in  the  inlet  duct  to  the  rotor,  and  the  area  of  the  duct  (A)  is 
known  to  be  0.3902  m^.  The  ratio  of  specific  heats  (7)  and  the  specific  gas  constant  (R)  could  be 
assumed  constant,  but  the  CRF  software  adjusts  these  quantities  based  on  the  temperature  and  rela- 
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tive  humidity  of  the  air;  these  adjustments  are  omitted  for  simplicity  of  presentation.  The  correction 
factor  (gc)  is  not  required  when  using  SI  units. 

A.1.2  Ibtal  Pressure  Ratio 

The  total  pressure  ratio  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the  averaged  total  pressures  measured  at  the  rotor  inlet 
and  exit  planes. 

P()0 

PR  =  ^  (35) 


A.1.3  Efficiency 

The  efficiency  of  the  rotor  is  calculated  in  the  traditional  sense  based  on  the  work  required  by  an 
isentropic  compression  process  as  a  ratio  of  the  actual  work  done  by  the  rotor  on  the  fluid  (Cohen 

et  al.  [17]  ;  Van  Wylen  and  Sonntag  [88] ); 

_  ideal  work  _  ho2s  -  hpi  _  Cp2aTQ2s  -  CpiTpi 
^  actual  work  ho2  -  /loi  C'p2  Jb2  -  CpiToi 

where  the  ideal  total  temperature  at  the  rotor  exit  is  found  by  the  isentropic  relation: 


(36) 


r  -  /  ■Po2^ 


(37) 


So,  the  rotor  efficiency  is  calculated  from  averaged  measured  parameters  of  total  pressure  and  total 
temperature  at  the  rotor  inlet  and  exit.  The  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  (Cp)  and  ratio  of 
specific  heats  (7)  are  adjusted  for  temperature  and  humidity  by  the  CRF  software. 

A.1.4  Corrections  for  Nonstandard  Conditions 

It  is  customary  to  correct  the  mass  flow  rate  and  rotor  speed  for  operating  conditions  other  than 
sea-level  standard  atmosphere.  This  adjustment  to  the  inlet  freestream,  described  by  Hill  and  Peter¬ 
son  [43]  and  Mattingly  et  al.  [64] ,  uses  the  dimensionless  pressure  and  temperature  ratios  of: 

Poi 


6  = 


PSL 


(38) 
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and 


B  = 


Ik. 

Tsl 


(39) 


A.  1.4.1  Corrected  Mass  Flow 


The  mass  flow  calculated  using  Equation  33  is  adjusted  using  the  definition  of  corrected  mass  flow: 

m\/6 


nir  = 


(40) 


A.1.4.2  Corrected  Rotor  Speed 

The  rotor  speed  is  adjusted  using  the  definition  of  corrected  rotor  speed: 


(41) 


A.2  Rotor  Map  Curve-Fits 

Curve-fits  of  the  superimposed  steady-state  and  transient  performance  data  for  each  casing  config¬ 
uration  and  rotor  operating  speed  are  seen  in  the  following  figures.  Steady-state  data  points  are 
identified  by  diamonds,  whereas,  transient  data  points  are  represented  by  small  cross-hair  symbols. 
A  spline  fit  with  a  tension  factor  of  two  was  determined  to  provide  the  best  fit  of  the  experimental 
data  for  each  case  and  operating  condition.  These  spline  fits  are  used  in  the  rotor  maps  presented  in 
Chapter  6  and  Appendix  C. 
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Figure  120.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  A  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  121.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  A  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  122.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  A  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  123.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  A  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  124.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  B  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  125.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  B  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  B  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  127.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  B  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  130.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  C  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  131.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  C  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Case  D  (Medium  Gap,  No  Step) 
RUN  #68.  85%  Speed  Line 
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Figure  132.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  D  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  133.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  D  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  134.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  D  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  135.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  D  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Case  E  (Medium  Gap,  Aft  Step) 
RUN  #70.  85%  Speed  Line 
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Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  E  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  137.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  E  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  E  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  139.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  E  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  140.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  F  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  141.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  F  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 


Figure  142.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  F  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  143.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  F  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  G  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  147.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  G  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Case  H  (Large  Gap.  Shallow  Aft  Step) 
RUN  #73,  85%  Speed  Line 
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Figure  148.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  H  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  149.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  H  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  150.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  H  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  151.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  H  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Case  I  (Large  Gap,  Deep  Aft  Step) 
RUN  #75.  85%  Speed  Line 
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Figure  152.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  casing  Configuration  I  (85%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  153.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  I  (90%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  154.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  I  (95%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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Figure  155.  Performance  Curve-Fit  for  Casing  Configuration  I  (100%  Design  Rotor  Speed) 
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APPENDIX  B  -  Uncertainty  Analysis 


B.l  Errors  of  Data  Acquisition 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  minimize  uncertainties  associated  with  the  performance  measurement 
instmments  and  acquisition  process.  Prior  to  the  first  test  in  the  series  of  nine  tests  correspond¬ 
ing  to  each  casing  configuration,  each  pressure  transducer  channel  was  calibrated  and  validated; 
the  calibration  constants  were  determined,  and  this  calibration  was  used  throughout  the  test  series. 
Likewise,  the  temperature  measurement  system  was  calibrated  and  maintained.  Prior  to  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  each  test,  a  confidence  check  of  each  data  channel  was  conducted.  During  this  check, 
a  precisely  controlled  pressure  was  applied  to  each  pressure  transducer,  and  a  precisely  controlled 
temperature  was  applied  to  each  thermocouple  junction.  Feedback  data  on  each  channel  was  sam¬ 
pled  a  minimum  of  thirty  times  (a  steady-state  data  point  is  the  average  of  thirty  consecutive  sam¬ 
ples  taken  in  less  than  a  half  second).  If  the  time-average  of  each  channel  was  found  to  be  outside 
of  a  predefined  tolerance  (typically  ±35Pa  for  pressure  and  ±0.2K  for  temperature),  the  channel 
was  flagged  by  the  operator  for  exclusion  from  data  averaging  during  the  test  and  post-processing. 
Additionally,  during  testing  and  post-processing,  if  a  channel  was  found  to  exceed  three  standard 
deviations  from  the  average  of  all  data  channels  measuring  the  same  parameter,  the  data  acquisition 
software  automatically  excluded  that  channel  from  data  averaging.  Also,  individual  samples  used 
in  the  calculation  of  a  channel  average  were  subject  to  outlier  rejection  using  Chauvenet’s  criterion 
(Holman  [44] ).  These  checks  provided  a  measurement  system  of  high  precision  and  accuracy.  The 
confidence  check  conducted  prior  to  each  test  also  provided  the  precision  and  bias  errors  of  each 
data  channel  for  that  test.  The  bias  error  of  a  channel  was  determined  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  mean  of  the  time-averaged  samples  and  the  calibration  reference  applied  to  the  transducer.  The 
precision  error  of  a  channel  was  defined  to  be  the  standard  deviation  of  the  channel  average.  The 
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degrees  of  freedom  associated  with  each  channel  was  specified  to  be  the  number  of  valid  (Chau- 
venet  outliers  excluded)  data  samples  used  to  calculate  the  mean.  As  a  check,  the  calculated  bias 
and  precision  errors  were  compared  to  the  chained  system  errors  calculated  from  manufacturers’ 
specifications  for  each  piece  of  hardware;  the  channel-averaging  method  described  above  was  de¬ 
termined  to  be  the  more  conservative  and  reliable  method.  Thus,  the  uncertainty  errors  of  the  data 
acquisition  process  were  determined  by  the  pretest  confidence  check.  The  propagation  of  these  er¬ 
rors  is  presented  in  the  following  section. 

B.2  Error  Propagation  -  Sample  Calculation 

Propagation  of  errors  occurs  anytime  a  variable  is  calculated  from  component  variables.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sample  calculation  demonstrates  the  propagation  of  errors  associated  with  the  calculation 
of  corrected  mass  flow  rate  from  the  uncorrected  mass  flow  rate,  referenced  temperature  ratio,  and 
referenced  pressure  ratio  (see  Equation  40  in  Appendix  A).  This  process,  described  in  detail  by 
Abemethy  and  Thompson  [3]  ,  was  used  to  calculate  the  error  propagation  throughout  the  CRF’s 
data  analysis  software. 

B.2.1  Basic  Equation 


B.2.2  Partial  Derivatives 


drhc  ihc 

dm  6  m 
dthc  m  rhc 

~  26^/9  "  20 

drhc  —rhVO  rhc 
^  <52  = 


(42) 


(43) 

(44) 


(45) 
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B.2.3  Error  Equation 


The  most  probable  error  is  simply  the  root-sum-square  of  the  contributions  from  the  component 
errors. 


— 


drhc  \  ^  /  drhc  \  ^  /  dihc 

-b  — 


(46) 


B.2.4  Bias  Error 


Expressing  Equation  46  in  terms  of  component  bias  error  gives: 


^rha  — 


drhc 

drh 


,  ,  ,  drhc, 

1  +  ( 


drhc 

~d6 


be 


m, 
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-^>^1  +i^be]  +{~^bs 


nrir 


(47) 

(48) 


B.2.5  Precision  Error 


Expressing  Equation  46  in  terms  of  component  precision  error  gives: 


5m-  ““ 


drhc 

drh 


( drhc  \  { drhc 

+  (^se)  +{-^ss 


V  d9 
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me  /ihc  V  ,  /  me 
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(49) 

(50) 


B.2.6  Degrees  of  Freedom 

The  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  calculated  variable  is  a  function  of  the  calculated  variable  and  its 
precision  error,  the  component  variables  and  their  precision  errors,  and  the  component  degrees  of 
freedom. 


dfrha  —  r 


df,H 


+ 


dfe 


dh 


(51) 


B.2.7  Uncertainty 

The  uncertainty  is  the  sum  of  the  bias  error  and  the  precision  error  weighted  by  the  probability  from 
the  student-t  distribution.  The  student-t  probability  is  a  function  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  the 
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calculated  variable  and  the  specified  confidence  interval;  for  this  study,  a  95%  confidence  interval 


was  specified. 


Uthc:  —  i  d”  ^95^ the] 


(52) 


B.3  Performance  Data  Uncertainty 

The  uncertainty  of  the  performance  data  is  summarized  in  Table  5  of  Section  4.4.1.  Data  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  only  the  100  percent  design  rotor  speed  at  peak  efficiency  mass  flow  for  each  casing 
configuration;  the  uncertainty  for  slower  rotor  speeds  are  less  than  those  shown  in  Table  5. 
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APPENDIX  C  -  Rotor  Maps 

The  following  figures  are  performance  maps  of  the  ADLARF  first-stage  rotor  for  each  casing  con¬ 
figuration.  Each  rotor  map  includes  the  full  mass  flow  range  for  each  nominal  rotor  speed. 
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Figure  162.  Rotor  Map  for  Configuration  G  (Large  Gap,  No  Step) 
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APPENDIX  D  -  Mission  Performance 


Sample  mission  analyses  were  performed  to  evaluate  the  sensitivity  of  aircraft  mission  performance 
to  the  changes  in  the  compressor  first-stage  fan  casing  configuration.  For  each  analysis,  the  total 
fuel  burned  during  a  mission  was  calculated  based  on  the  experimentally  determined  isentropic 
efficiency  and  pressure  ratio  at  100%  design  rotor  speed  and  design  mass  flow  for  a  particular  casing 
configuration.  A  medium  (unstepped)  tip  clearance  was  found  to  yield  better  fuel  economy  than  a 
small  (unstepped)  clearance;  and  stepped  tip  gaps  improved  the  fuel  economy  over  the  unstepped 
configurations  at  both  the  small  and  medium  clearance  levels. 

D.l  The  Mission 

A  hypothetical  mission  was  devised  for  a  future  fighter  aircraft  based  on  the  anticipated  needs  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  author  in  the  tactical  combat  arena.  This  mission 
was  defined  according  to  the  analytical  tools  and  software  developed  by  Mattingly  et  al.  [64] .  For 
this  mission,  the  aircraft  was  specified  to  have  the  following  performance  criteria: 

1.  Gross  weight  at  takeoff:  Wto  —  32, 500  Ibf  (144, 567.2N) 

2.  Wing  Loading:  =  64.0  Ibf/ft^  (3064.3N/m2) 

3.  Thrust  Loading:  =  1.3 

4.  Initial  Weight  Factor:  =  1.0 

The  mission  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Warm-up,  takeoff,  and  accelerate  to  climb  speed 

(pressure  altitude  =  2000  feet;  temperature  =  lOO^F;  takeoff  power  =  maximum  afterburner) 

2.  Climb,  accelerate,  and  level-off  in  military  power 
(final  altitude  =  43,000  feet;  final  Mach  number  =  0.9) 

3.  Cruise  at  Best  Cruise  Mach  (BCM)  Airspeed  to  the  penetration  (push)  point 
(BCM  =  0.9;  300  nautical  mile  leg) 

4.  Penetrate  enemy  airspace 

-  Descend  to  30,000  feet  altitude  and  accelerate  to  Mach  1.6  using  maximum  afterburner 

-  Ingress  to  the  Combat  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  zone  (100  nautical  miles)  in  military  power 
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5.  Engage  in  air-to-air  combat 

-  Fire  two  AMRAAMs 

-  Perform  two  5g  turns  at  30,000  feet  altitude  and  1.6  Mach  using  maximum  afterburner 

-  Perform  four  5g  turns  at  30,000  feet  altitude  and  0.9  Mach  using  maximum  afterburner 

6.  Egress  enemy  airspace 

-  Accelerate  to  1 .6  Mach  at  30,000  feet  altitude  using  maximum  afterburner 

-  Cmise  to  the  egress  point  (100  nautical  miles)  using  military  power 

7.  Climb  to  Best  Cruise  Mach  altitude  using  a  constant  energy  (zoom)  maneuver 
(Level-off  at  approximately  50,000  feet  altitude  at  Best  Cruise  Mach  airspeed  of  0.9) 

8.  Cruise  at  BCM  altitude  and  airspeed  to  the  recovery  holding  pattern  (300  nautical  mile  leg) 

9.  Hold  for  20  minutes  in  a  recovery  holding  pattern  for  landing  sequence 
(20,000  feet  pressure  altitude;  best  endurance  airspeed) 

10.  Descend  and  land 

D.2  Control  Parameters 

The  fuel  used  during  a  mission  is  a  function  not  only  of  the  mission  operating  conditions  but  also  of 
the  engine  powering  the  aircraft  in  those  conditions.  In  these  analyses,  the  mission  was  held  con¬ 
stant  for  each  casing  configuration,  isolating  fuel  usage  specifically  to  engine  performance.  In  turn, 
all  performance  parameters  of  the  engine  (compressor  pressure  ratio,  component  efficiencies,  etc.) 
were  held  constant  except  for  the  efficiency  and  pressure  ratio  of  the  first-stage  fan.  The  efficiency 
and  pressure  ratio  of  the  fan  were  linked  as  pairs  according  to  the  experimental  performance  results 
obtained  for  each  casing  configuration  of  the  ADLARF  rotor  at  design  mass  flow  (71.66  kg/sec); 
these  pairs  are  shown  in  nondimensional  form  (nondimensionalized  by  the  respective  performance 
parameter  of  Case  A)  in  Table  10.  The  ONX  computer  program  was  used  to  generate  engine  off- 
design  parameters  for  each  casing  configuration  based  on  a  fan  pressure  ratio  and  efficiency  scaled 
by  the  factors  shown  in  Table  10.  The  off-design  cycle  parameters  were  input  into  the  MISS  com¬ 
puter  program  to  simulate  the  mission  for  each  case. 
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Table  10.  First-Stage  Rotor  Performance  Scaling  Factors 


Casing  ConHguration 

A  (Small  Gap,  No  Step) 

B  (Small  Gap,  Aft  Step) 

C  (Small  Gap,  Forward  Step) 

D  (Medium  Gap,  No  Step) 

E  (Medium  Gap,  Aft  Step) 

F  (Medium  Gap,  Forward  Step) 
G  (Large  Gap,  No  Step) 

Ft  (Large  Gap,  Shallow  Aft  Step) 
I  (Large  Gap,  Deep  Aft  Step) 


Pressure  Ratio 

Efficiency 

Scaling  Factor 

Scaling  Factor 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0079 

1.0083 

1.0079 

1.0094 

0.9802 

0.9988 

0.9980 

1.0094 

0.9880 

1.0059 

0.9526 

0.9823 

0.9506 

0.9764 

0.9407 

0.9729 

D.3  Sensitivity  Results 

Mission  analyses  yielded  the  sensitivity  of  fuel  economy  to  casing  configuration  shown  in  Table  6 
of  Chapter  6. 
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APPENDIX  E  -  Stall  Analysis  and  Plots 


E.l  Signal  Processing  -  Conditioning 

The  filtered  and  digitized  stall  data  obtained  from  the  eight  stall  sensors  contained  stall  and  surge 
signals.  Before  the  stall  and  surge  signals  could  be  isolated,  signal  conditioning  of  the  raw  data  was 
required.  Signal  conditioning  involved  removing  sensory  and  playback  equipment  bias  from  the 
digitized  data  and  normalizing  each  of  the  resulting  signals.  The  bias  of  each  signal  was  removed 
by  calculating  the  mean  value  of  the  raw  data  and  subtracting  this  mean  from  the  raw  data,  resulting 
in  a  fluctuation  signal.  The  eight  fluctuation  signals  were  normalized  by  scaling  factors  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  root-mean-square  (RMS)  magnitude  to  the  maximum  RMS  value  in  the  set.  Stall 
and  surge  data  were  extracted  from  the  conditioned  set  of  composite  signals  using  the  analytical 
technique  described  in  the  following  section. 

E.2  Signal  Processing  -  Stall  and  Surge  Isolation 

Stall  and  surge  signals  can  be  extracted  from  conditioned  signals  using  the  following  algorithm.  This 
technique  is  based  on  the  premise  that  surge  is  a  planar  wave  sensed  equally  and  simultaneously  by 
the  pressure  transducers  at  equally  spaced  circumferential  locations,  whereas  the  pressure  waves 
from  rotating  stall  are  not  sensed  simultaneously.  A  rotating  pressure  wave  is  comprised  of  several 
modal  frequencies.  The  magnitude  of  a  modal  wave  at  any  transducer  is  expressed  as  a  sine  wave 

where  m  =  mode  of  the  wave;  Nt  =  the  number  of  transducers;  and  j  =  1, 2,  ...Nt  is  the  index 
representing  the  transducer.  The  pressure  at  any  transducer  j  can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of  the 
planar  surge  and  the  modal  rotating  wave  pressure. 

Pjm  —  -'^O  "b  Ajui  (54) 
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The  result  of  subtracting  one  data  channel  from  another  is  the  differenced  pressure 

PDjm  ^jm  P(J+n)m  (-^0  "h  (-'4o  ■^{j+Ti)Tn}  (55) 

where  n  is  the  number  of  2'k/Nj'  circumferential  increments.  Note  that  the  surge  has  been  cancelled 
by  the  substraction  process.  For  the  case  of  eight  sensors,  Nt  =  8,  and  using  the  signals  from  two 
diametrically  opposite  sensors  (180  degrees  apart),  n  =  4,  Equation  55  becomes: 

=  (57) 

The  effect  of  this  dilferencing  on  any  even  rotating  mode,  m  =  0, 2, 4, ...  is: 

N  •  / 27rm A  .  f2'nmj\  ^ 

PDjeven  =  (1  ~  COS  mTT)  sm  1  — - —  j  —  smmTT  cos  I  — ^ —  J  ~  ^ 

The  effect  of  this  differencing  on  any  odd  rotating  mode,  m  =  1,3, 5, ...is 


PDjodd  =  2  sin 


2iTmj 


which  gives  an  amplification  factor  of  twice  the  original  signal.  So  the  difference  of  two  opposing 
signals  eliminates  the  surge  mode  and  all  even  rotating  modes,  leaving  only  odd  rotating  modes 
amplified  by  a  factor  of  two. 

If  two  data  signals  are  added  rather  than  differenced,  the  result  is: 

PAjm  Pjm  “b  P{j+n)m  —  (-^0  4"  -Ajm)  4“  {Aq  4“  ■^Q-\-n)Tri)  (60) 


„  ,  / 27rm7  \  .  / 2Txm  (j  +  n) 


Note  that  the  surge,  Aq,  has  been  doubled  by  the  addition  process.  Again,  for  the  case  where  Nt  =  8 
and  n  =  4,  Equation  60  becomes: 

PAjm  =  2Ao  4-  sin  +  mTr'j  (62) 
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The  effect  of  this  addition  on  any  even  rotating  mode,  m  =  0, 2, 4, ...  is 


PAjeven  =  2v4o  +  (1  +  cosmTr)  sin 


+  sin  mTT  cos 


=  2Ao  +  2  sin 


(63) 


which  gives  an  amplification  factor  of  two  for  the  surge  and  all  even  mode  rotating  waves.  The 
effect  of  addition  on  any  odd  rotating  mode,  m  =  1, 3, 5, ...  is 


PAjodd  =  2^0  (64) 

which  eliminates  all  odd  mode  rotating  waves  and  gives  an  amplification  factor  of  two  for  the  planar 
surge  wave.  So  the  addition  of  two  opposing  signals  eliminates  the  odd  rotating  modes  and  isolates 
the  surge  and  even  rotating  modes  amplified  by  a  factor  of  two. 

The  process  of  adding  and  subtracting  opposite  data  signals  inherently  forms  spatial  signals  suited 
for  Fourier  analysis.  Therefore,  the  Discrete  Fourier  Transform  (DFT)  (Newland  [68] )  can  be  cal¬ 
culated  from  windowed  samples  of  each  added  and  differenced  signal.  The  DFT  algorithm  trans¬ 
forms  the  data  from  the  time  domain  into  the  frequency  domain,  allowing  the  magnitudes  of  the 
various  modal  rotating  waves  to  be  determined.  Thus,  the  process  of  adding  and  subtracting  oppo¬ 
site  channels  provides  a  simplified  means  to  qualify  the  rotating  stall  and  surge  characteristics  of  the 
rotor  using  only  two  data  channels,  and  it  contains  essentially  the  same  information  as  more  com¬ 
plex  and  computationally  time-consuming  Spatial  Fourier  Transform  (SFT)  methods  (Gorrell  and 
Russler  [33] ). 

E.3  Stall  and  Surge  Plots 

The  following  figures  characterize  the  onset  and  fully-developed  stages  of  rotating  stall  and  surge 
for  each  experimental  casing  configuration  and  nominal  rotor  speed.  The  strength  of  isolated  stall 
and  surge  are  expressed  in  terms  of  rotor  revolutions  and  also  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  the 
pressure  variations.  Each  “Prestall  Rotation”  frequency  subplot  depicts  the  rotor  frequency,  any 
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odd  mode  harmonics  of  the  rotor,  and  rotating  disturbances  (possibly  transient)  prior  to  critical  stall 
cell  formation;  modal  frequencies  less  than  the  rotor  frequency  are  also  shown  in  this  subplot.  A 
“Rotating  Stall”  frequency  subplot  depicts  the  primary  modal  frequency  of  rotating  stall  (the  largest 
magnitude  signal)  and  any  odd  mode  harmonics  of  the  rotating  stall.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  “Prestall 
Surge”  frequency  subplot  depicts  the  primary  mode  of  prestall  surge  (the  largest  magnitude  signal) 
and  any  even  mode  harmonics  of  the  rotor,  and  a  “Surge  During  Stall”  frequency  subplot  depicts 
the  primary  mode  of  surge  during  fully-developed  rotating  stall  and  any  even  mode  harmonics  of 
rotating  stall. 
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Surge  Signal  Strength  Rotating  Wave  Signal  Strength 


Figure  165.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  185.965  revs/sec) 
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Surge  Signal  Strength  Rotating  Wave  Signal  Strength 


Differenced  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  167.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  197.030  revs/sec) 
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Figure  168.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  197.030  revs/sec) 
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Figure  169.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  207.676  revs/sec) 
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Figure  170.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  207.676  revs/sec) 
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Figure  171.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  A,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  218.729  revs/sec) 
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Figure  174.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  B,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  187.150  revs/sec) 
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Figure  175.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  B,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  198.413  revs/sec) 
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Differenced  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  177.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  B,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  209.208  revs/sec) 
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Figure  178.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  B,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  209.208  revs/sec) 
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Figure  179.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  B,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  220.130  revs/sec) 
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Figure  182.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  C,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  190.375  revs/sec) 
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Figure  183.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  C,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  201.676  revs/sec) 
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Differenced  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 
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Figure  185.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  C,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  212.748  revs/sec) 
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Figure  186.  frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  C,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  212.748  revs/sec) 
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Figure  187.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  C,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  223.759  revs/sec) 
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Figure  188.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  C,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  223.759  revs/sec) 
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Figure  189.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  D,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  186.184  revs/sec) 
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Figure  191.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  D,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  197.708  revs/sec) 
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Figure  192.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  D,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  197.708  revs/sec) 
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Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  193.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  D,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  208.382  revs/sec) 
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Figure  194.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  D,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  208.382  revs/sec) 
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Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 
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Figure  195.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  D,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  219.296  revs/sec) 
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Figure  198.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  E,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  185.507  revs/sec) 
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Figure  200.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  E,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  196.308  revs/sec) 
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Figure  201.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  E,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  207.391  revs/sec) 
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Figure  203.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  E,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  218.201  revs/sec) 
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Figure  204.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  E,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  218.201  revs/sec) 
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Figure  205.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  F,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  185.009  revs/sec) 
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Figure  206.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  F,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  185.009  revs/sec) 
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Figure  207.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  F,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  195.966  revs/sec) 
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Differenced  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 
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Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  209.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  F,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  206.743  revs/sec) 
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Figure  211.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  F,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  217.676  revs/sec) 
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Figure  212.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  F,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  217.676  revs/sec) 
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Figure  216.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  G,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  198.133  revs/sec) 
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Figure  217.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  G,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  209.253  revs/sec) 
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Figure  218.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  G,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  209.253  revs/sec) 
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Figure  219.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  G,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  220.300  revs/sec) 
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Figure  220.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  G,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  220.300  revs/sec) 
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Figure  221.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  190.102  revs/sec) 
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Figure  222.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  190.102  revs/sec) 
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Figure  223.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  201.204  revs/sec) 
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Figure  225.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  212.555  revs/sec) 
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Figure  226.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  212.555  revs/sec) 
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Figure  227.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  223.569  revs/sec) 
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Figure  228.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  H,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  223.569  revs/sec) 
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Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  229.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  I,  85%  Rotor  Speed,  187.603  revs/sec) 
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Added  AC  Signals  of  Sensor  #1  and  Sensor  #5 


Figure  231.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  I,  90%  Rotor  Speed,  199.264  revs/sec) 
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Figure  233.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  I,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  209.918  revs/sec) 
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Figure  234.  Frequency  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  I,  95%  Rotor  Speed,  209.918  revs/sec) 
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Figure  235.  Onset  of  Rotating  Stall  and  Surge  (Case  I,  100%  Rotor  Speed,  221.280  revs/sec) 
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